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Axr. xxxviII. Philofophical Tranfaftions, N° 495. For 
the Months of April, Niay; June, and July, 1750. Price 
48, publifbed in September 1751. 


HERE are twenty one articles in this Number, * 
VIZ. 

I. A catalogue of the 50° plants ftomt Chelfea Gardeng 
prefented for the year 1749. : . 

Il. A letter from Dr. Layard to. Dr. Mead, containing 
anaccount of the cafe of a young lady who had an extra- 
érdinary impofthume formed in her ftomach. 

Ii]. An account of an itregular tide in the river of Forth, 
by Mr. E. Wright. 

IV. The cafe of a tumor growing on the infide of the 
bladder, fuccefsfully extirpated by Mr. Warner, furgeon to 
Guy’s hofpital. | 

V: Remarks upon thé folar and lunar years, &c. By thé 
tatl of Macclesfield. ‘This article was publifhed by itfelf 
fome months ago, as mention’d by us in our Review for 
June lat, p. 43: 

VI. An account of the Morbus Strangulatorius. In 2 
letter from Dr. Starr. ; 

‘ VIL. ‘re examination of the ftrength of feveral oy the 
tincipal purging waters, efpecially that of ‘Fe/fops Well ; 
by Dr. Hales: Witha letter. food Dr. hawt Dr. Hales 
On the virtues of the faid well. 
* And four half theet copper plates. 


Voi. V, Xx ‘Vii, 
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VIII. An abftract of a difcourfe, entitled, «< Refledtions 
« on the Medals of Pefcennius Niger, &c.”” Written in 
French by M. de Boze, keeper of the king of Frang’s 
cabinet. By Mr. Profeflor Ward. 

IX. A letter from Robert More, Efq; to the prefident, 
containing feveral curious remarks in his travels through Italy. 

X. Extract of a letter from Mr, Arderon to Mr. Baker, 
containing an account of a dwarf. te 
XI. Part of a letter from Robert More, Efq; to Mr. Wai. 

fon, concerning the method of gathering manna near Naples, 

XII. A letter from Dr. Huxham to Dr. Mortimer, con. 
taining obfervations on the northern lights. 

XI. A’ letter from Dr. Starr to Dr. Huxham, con- 
taining an account of a horfe bit by a mad dog. 

XIV. Is a very fhort one, in latin, making only one 
page, entitled, Defcriptio Fatus monftrofi fine ullo Sexis 
Signo, Regali Societati communicata per Job Bafter, Acad, 
Cafar. et Reg. Soc. Lond. Soc. 

XV. Some experiments on fubftances refifting putre- 
faction. By Dr. Pringk. : 

XVI. An attempt to explain an ancient Greek infcripti- 
on, ingraven upon a curious bronze cup, publifhed witha 
draught of the cup by Dr. Pococke, in his defcription of the 
eaft. Vol. Il. By Mr, Profeffor Ward. 

XVII. A letter from Mr. Baker to the prefident, con« 
taining abftracts of feveral obfervations of Aurora Borealis 
Jately feen. 

XVIII. A defcription of a mariner’s compafs, cone 
trived by Gowin Knight, M. B. F. R.S. 

XIX. An account of fome improvements of the marie 
ner’s compafs, in order to render the card and needles pro- 
pofed by Dr. Knight, of general ufe. By ‘fobn Smeaton, 
philofophical inftrument maker. 

XX. The defcription of a fith, Opah Guinienfium, thewn 
to the royal fociety by Mr. Ralph Bigland. 

XXI. A letter from Fobn Burton, M.D. to Dr. Mortimer, 
concerning the extirpation of an excrefcence from the 
womb. This cafe is printed in Dr. Burton’s treatife om 
midwifiy, of which we gave an account in our laft. Se 
Pp. 290. 

Tho’ fome curious things are contained in feveral of the 
abovemention’d articles, we fhall,. however, give but one eX 
tract from this Number of the tranfa&tions, uzz. The fif- 
teenth article at large, ‘for the fake of our medical and 
¢heshical readers, Som 
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me Experiments on Subftances refifting Putrefaction. By 
. John Pringle, AZ. D. F. R. S. 


« Tho’ an inquiry into the manner how bodies are re- 
folved by putrefaction, with the means of accelerating oF 
ting that procefs, has been reckoned not only curious, 
ufeful *, yet we find it little profecuted in an experi- 
mental way : nor is it to be wonder’d at, confidering how 
offenfive fuch operations are: wherefore, as I have been 
led to make fome experiments and remarks on this fubject; 
from the accident of having had an uncommon number of 
id diftempers under my care in the hofpitals of the army; 
hall venture to lay before the Sectety what I have fourid 
fomewhat different from the common opinion, as well as 
fome facts, which, as far as I know, have not been men- 
tion’d before. 

1, Finding it a received notion, that bodies by putre- 
fttion became highly alcaline, 1 made the following ex- 
periments, to inquire how far this was true in fact: 

The Serum of human blood putrified, made, with a folu- 
tion of fublimate, firft a turbid mixture, and afterwards a 
petipitation. This is one of the tefts of an Alcali, but 
fearce to be admitted here; fince the fame thing was done 
with recent urine (of a perfon in health), which is never 
accounted alcaline. “The fame Serum did not tinge the fy- 
tup of violets green ; and made no effervefcence when the 
fpirit of vitriol was poured upon it. I made the experiment 
twice upon portions of different Serum, both highly putrid ; 
and once on water, in which corrupted flefh had been fome 
time infufed ; and the moft I could find was, that, having 
given the fyrup previoufly a {mall reddifh caft with an acid, 
this colour was rendered fainter ; but not deftroyed by the 
putrid humours ; and as to the effervefcence, having drop- 
ped the fpirit of vitriol into thefe liquors unmixed, and alfo 
diluted with water, the mixture was quict, and only a few 
ait-bubbles appeared on fhaking the glafles. Upon the whole; 
tho’ there were fome marks of a lavent A/cali in the putrid 
Serum, they were fo very faint, that one drop of fpirit of 
hartfhorn in a quantity of water equal to that of the putrid 


liquors, fhewed more of an Alcali than twenty drops of any 
of the other, 


“Lord Bacon calls; “the iriducing or accelerating pftre- 

na fubjeét of very univerfal inquiry ;’*and fays, ** that it is 

of excellent ufe to enquire into the means of preventing or flay- 

NS putrefaction ; which makes a great part of phyfic and 
recty.”” See Nat. Hift, Cent. 1V. 
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~ trom a languor of circulation, and obftruétion, then wed 
t 


2. It has been a maxim, that all animal fubftances, after 


putrefaction, being diftili’d, fend forth a great quantity of 
-volatile falt in the firft water; but Mr. Boyle found that this 


held good only in urine ; and that in the diftillation of the 
Serum of human blood putrefied, the liquor which firft came 
over had little ftrength, either as to its fmell or tafte, and 
did not at firft effervefce with anacid. And here it may be 
obferved, that the chemifts have generally applied thofe pro. 
pertics they difcovered in urine, to all the humours indiffe. 
rently ; whereas, in fact, there is a great diverfity. For 
fome animal fubftances, fuch as urine and bile, /oom putrefy; 
the Saliva and the white of an egg flowly. Yet thofe that 
fooneft corrupt do not always arrive at the higheft degree of 


.putrefaction, Thus the bile is foon corruptible, but. the 


ranknefs of it is not to be compared to that of flefh ; and 


. the white of an egg is not only much lefs difpofed to putre- 


fy than the yolk, but, when corrupted, yields a different 
and lefs offenfive fmell. And it feems particular to ftale 


. urine to contain an alcaline falt, which, without diftillation, 


makes a ftrong effervefcence with acids: whereas moft o- 
ther animal humours putrefied, tho’ of a more intolerable 
Fetor, yet contain lefs volatile falt, lefs extricable, and not 
effervefcing with acids, But what makes the difference be- 
tween ftale urine and other putrid fubftances ftill more fpe- 
cific, is, its inoffenfivenefs with regard to health; whilf 
the fteams of moft other corrupted bodies are often the caule 
of putrid and malignant difeafes, 

Now, upon finding in urine a much greater quantity of 
volatile falt, and that more eafily feparable than in any other 
humour, and that ftale urine is the leaft noxious of putrid 
animal fubftances, fo far then from dreading the volatile Alcal 
as the deleterious part of corrupted bodies, from this inftance 
we may rather infer it to be a fort of corrector of putte 
faction. 

3. Daily experience fhews how harmlefs the volatiles are, 
both when fmelled to, or taken in fubftance ; but ftill there 
remains a prejudice, as if thefe falts, being the produce of 
corruption, fhould therefore haften putrefaétion ; not only 
in diftempers where thefe falts are unwarily taken, but allo 
in experiments out of the body. 

Now, as to the effeéts arifing from the internal ule of 
them, little can be faid, unlefs the kind of difeafe was pre 
cifely ftated. For, fuppofing they were by their nature dif- 
pofed to promote putrefaction ; yet, if that is already begu™ 
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the volatiles, by their ftimulating and aperient quality, be the 
means of ftopping its progrefs: and, on the other hand, 
tho’ they were really antifeptic, yet if the humours are 
difpofed to corrupt from excefs of heat or motion, thefe very 
falts, by adding to the caufe, may augment the difeafe. 
So that, upon the whole, it will be the faireft criterion of 
the nature of thefe volatiles to enquire, whether out of the 
body they accelerate or retard putrefaction. 

In order to decide this queftion, I have made repeated ex- 
periments of joining both the fpirit and falt of hartfhorn to 
various animal fubftances ; and have conftantly found, that, 
fo far ftom promoting putrefaction, they have evidently 
hinder’d it ; and that with a power proportioned to their 

ntity. The trials have been made with the Serum of 
the blood, and alfo with the Cra/famentum, after it had been 
dried by keeping. I once feparated the thick inflammatory 
cruft of pleuritic blood from the reft of the mafs ; and, di- 
viding it, I put one portion into diftill’d vinegar, the other 
into fpirit of hartthorn; and after keeping the isfufions 
above a month in the middle of fummer, I found the piece 
which lay in the alcaline fpirit as found as that in the acid. 

Another time I put in one phial about an ounce and a half 
ofan equal mixture of ox’s gall and water, with 100 drops 
of fpirit of hartfhorn ; and in another as much of the gal! and 
water without any fpirit. ‘The phials, being corked, were 
fet by alfire, fo as to receive about the degree of animal heat ; 
whereby, in lefs than two days, the mixture without the 
fpirit became putrid, but the other was not only then, but 
after two days longer, untainted. 

lafterwards infufed two drachms of the lean of beef with 
two ounces of water and half a drachm of falt of hartfhorn. 
Another phial contained as much flefh and water with a 
double quantity of fea-falt: in a third was the fleth and 
water only, to ferve by way of index. ‘Thefe phials were 
placed on a lamp-furnace, ina heat varying between 94 and 
104 degrees of Fahrenheit’s fcale. About 18 hours after in- 
fufion, the contents of that phial which ferved as an index, 
were rank ; and in a few hours more that with the fea-falt 
was alfo putrid ; but the flefh with the volatile alcali was 
found, and continued fo after ftanding 24 hours longer, in 
the fame degree of heat: and that the {mell of the hart’s- 

m might occafion no deception, the piece of flefh was 
wathed from the falt, and ftill fmelled fweet. 

About the fame time I took three pieces of frefh beef, 
ef the fame weight as above ; and laying two of them in 


X 3 gally pots, 
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gallypots, I cover’d one with faw-duft, and the other with 


ieee — 





bran : but the third piece being ftrew’d with falt of harthhorn 
owde:’d, I put into a four ounce phial, which had a olaf 
ftopper. They were all three placed in the outfide of a 
window, expofed to the fun ; and the weather bein 
on the third day the flefh in the gallypots began to {mel ; 
on the fourth were putrid. Next day the phial was exa. 
mined, when the flefh was wafhed form the falt, and 
quite {weet, It was then dry’d and falted again with hartf- 
horn ; and having ftood in the houfe fome weeks longer in 
fultry weather, it was look’d at a fecond time, and obfery’d 
to be as found as before ; neither was the fubftance at al] 
diffolved, but was of fuch a confiftence as might be expeéted 
from common brine *. And left it might be fufpedted, 
that the ficfh in the gallypots, by being more expofed to the 
air than that in the phial, became fooner putrid, I have fince 


‘ jnclofed flefh in phials, as that with the hartthorn, and 


found the confinement rather haften the putrefa€tion, 

Now, by thefe and many other experiments of the 
kind, finding volatile alcaline falts not only do not difpofe 
animal fubftances to putrefaétion out of the body, but even 
prevent it, and that more powerfully than common fea-falt,' 
we may prefume that.the fame taken by way of medicine, 
will, ca@teris paribus, prove antifeptic ; at leaft we cannot 
juftly fuppofe them corrupters of the humours more than fers 
mented {pirits or fea-falt; which taken in immoderate 
quantities may raife a fever, and thereby accidenta'ly be the 
eccalion of corruption. 

4. I have likewife made feveral experiments with the 
fixed alcaline falts, which haye no lefs antifeptic power than 
the volatile. The trials were made both with the lye of 
tartar and falt of wormwood. But here we muft not con- 
found a difagreeable fmell of fuch mixtures with one that 
is really putrid; nor the power thofe lixivials have of dit 
folving animal fubftances with putrefaction. © 

5. From thefe experiments it was natural to conclude, 
fince acids by themfelves were amongft the moft powerful 
antifeptics, and the alcaline falts were likewife of that clafs, 
that the mixtures of the two to faturation would refift pu- 
trefaction little lefs than the acid alone. But in the trials | 
have made upon fiefh with a Spiritus Minderert compoled 
of vinegar faturated with (ult of hartfhorn, and alfo with the 


* The fame piece has been fince kept dry a twelvemonth, 


and is iii! untainted, and as firm as at frit. wich 
ap ? jut 
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juice of lemons faturated with the falt of wormwood, I 
found the antifceptic virtue confiderably lefs than when c¢i- 
ther the acids or Alcalis were ufed fingly. 

6. As for the comparative virtues of thefe falts upon flefh, 
I found half an ounce of lemon-juice faturated with a {cruple 
of the falt of wormwood, refifted putrefaction nearly as much 
as fifteen grains of nitre ; but, when the trial was made 
with ox’s gall, two drachms of this mixture were more an- 
tifeptic than a {cruple of that fait. Again, nitre compar’d 
with the dry neutral falts, weight for weight, is more anti- 
feptic than any in preferving flefh I have yet tried. Crude 
Sal ammoniac, came next to it, and even exceeded it in the 
experiment with ox’s gall. After thefe the Sa/ diureticus, 
Tartarus folubilis, and Tartarus vitriolatus, feemed to have 
nearly the fame power, 

I have mixed vinegar with a large quantity both of chalk 
and crabs-eyes, in order to neutralize it ; but, tho’ feeming- 
ly faturated by the effervefcence ceafing, it ftill retain’d an 
acidity, and was found much more antifeptic than lemon- 
juice neutraliz’d with the falt of wormwood ; tho’ this laft 
acid be confiderably ffronger than vinegar. | 

7. Thus far have we confider’d the common neutral 
falts; which, however powerful in refifting putrefaction, 
are inferior to fome refinous fubftances. and even fome ve- 
getables which J have tried. ‘Thus myrrh, in a watry 
Menfiruum, was found at leaft twelve times more an- 
tilceptic than fea-falt. Two grains of camphire mixed 
with water, preferved flefh better than fixty grains of that 
falt: and I imagine, could the camphire be kept from flying 
off, or concreting to the fides of the phial, that half a grain, 
or'even lefs, would have fufficed. An infufion of a few 
grains of Virginian {nake root in powder exceeded twelve 
times its weight of fea-falt. Chamomile-flowers have nearly 
the fame extraordinary quality. The jefuil’s bark has it 
alfo ; and if I have not found it fo ftrong as the two fub- 
tances laft mention’d, 1 impute that in part to my not be- 
ing able to extraét its embalming parts in plain water. 

Now vegetables poffefling this balfamic quality are the 
More valuable, in that, being ufually free of acrimony, they 
may be taken in much greater quantities than either fpirits, 
acids, relins, or even the neutral falts. And asin the great 
ore of fubftances anfwering this purpofe, there may be 
ite fotee offenfive or ufeful qualities annexed, it may not be 

ulls perhaps to review fome part of the Adateria medica for 
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I thall add, that, befides this extraordinary power in pre. 
ferving bodies, I have difcover’d in fome of thefe fubftances 
a fweetening or correCting quality after putrefa€tion had ac. 
tually begun. But thefe experiments I fhall lay before the 
Society fome other time ; with a table of the comparative force 
of falts, and fome further remarks on the fame fubjeét,” 





ART. xxx1x. Obdfervations on the Romans, Written 
originally in French by the Abbé de Mably. 8vo, 38, 
bound. Griffiths. | es 


HIS performance is a proof, that a man of genius is 
capable not only of treating in an elegant manner, 
but of faying fomething, new on, the moft common topics, 
One would have thought, that our author’s fubject had been 
Jong fince exhaufted ; and yet it cannot be denied, that he 
has fet it in a more confpicuous, as well as a more entertaining 
Jight, than others have done before him, Monte/quiou’s 
treatife, on the caufes of the grandeur and declenfion of the 
Romans, is an excellent one of the kind, and worthy of its 
author ; but then his reflections are much more general 
than thofe of AZably, who is happy in illuftrating every thing 
he takes in hand. He enters into particulars, and unravels 
the greateft intricacies. His account of the Roman policy, 
both civil and military, is really curious. He explains, and 
that not in a fuperficial manner, the nature of, and various 
revolutions in their government ; the'r military genius, with 
the different inclinations and continual oppofition of the 
patrician and popular faction. Nor has he forgot to illuftrate 
the genjus and policy of the allies and enemies to Rome, 
Add to this, that he has drawn the chara@ters of the great 
generals and ftate{men of thofe times, with much juftnefs 
and perfpicuity. But left our charaéter of this book 
_ be thought too favourable, we fhall here add what 
r. Clement has faid of it, in his Nouvelles Literaires, &t. 
“¢ The Abbé de Mably,’ be there informs the public’, hasjult 
f° publifhed his Ob/ervations on the Romans. ‘Thisisa book, 
fayshe, that may very properly be a companion for Mant} 
utou’s treatife on the eile of the grandeur and declenfion 
f the Romans. Is not this praifing it enough? Or will you 
after this complain of my prejudices againft thofe of whom 
am not otherwife over-fond ?’ I have read flowly, and with 
reflection, a work piofoundly meditated, well conned ’ 
pregnant with meaning, full of happy conjectures, on 
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{ed intrigues, and matter for folutions. For Mr. Mab 
ig not one, who, like many others, will evade, or retire 
before a difficulty. On the contrary, it flatters his difpo- 
{tion ; it is his tafte ; he fticks clofely to, and gets the bet- 
ter of, every obftacle.”’ 

Thefe obfervations on the Romans are divided into two 
parts, each of which is fubdivided into three books. In the 
firft book we have an account of the government of the 
Romans under their kings ; how that of the commonwealth 
was formed, and brought to perfection ; and what occa- 
fion’d a change in its principles. ‘he reflections of A/on- 
tefquiou on this fubjeét are very general, viz. ** That they 
were poor ; that their ftrength was greatly increafed by the 
union with the Sabines,” &c. Mably’s, on the contrary, 
ferye to give the reader a more particular and diftinét notion 
of the policy of thofe times, as is evident from the follow- 
ing extract. 

“6 At the time when Romulus \aid the foundation of Rome, 
Italy exhibited a picture of fociety in its infancy, being 
compofed of almoft as many ftates as it Contained towns, ° 
Each republic poffefled only fo much territory as was 
barely fufficient to maintain its inhabitants. They lived by 
the labour of their hands ; and poverty, which as yet af- 
forded room for few paffions to act, ferved inftead of that 
multitude of regulations, fince introduced by policy, to fup- 
prefs thofe vices which are a neceflary confequence of po- 
litenefs, and the luxury of great ftates. 

A favage bravery was the only virtue of the run-away 
flaves and robbers, to whom Rome ferved ‘as an afylum. 
They were by no means citizens, but foldiers united by 
the common defire of plunder. The more need they had 
to learn obedience, the more difficult it was to accuftom 
them to the yoke of laws ; and Romulus, who feared their 
ftubborn temper, took upon him the character of legiflator, 
only to diveft himfelf of the authority that {eemed to be- 
long to him. 

After having diftributed Rome, according to its diffe- 
rent quarters, into tribes and wards, each of which was to 
have a fuffrage in the Campus martius and forum, where 
every thing was determined by a plurality of votes ; he left 
the Romans all that in effe& conftitutes the fupreme power, 
as the right of making peace or war, of enaGting new laws, 
and abrogating or changing old ones, and of eleéting the ma- 
giftrates. But this ambitious prince was too fond of com- 
mand, not to take from his fubjeéts with one hand what he 
G2ve 
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gave them with the other ; and whilft, obliged to yield ta 
the neceffity of the times, he fecretly endeavoured to be 
the {pring of their motions. 

The, creation of a fenate, and the privileges granted it, 
as that of being the prince’s council, of laying before the 
aflemblies of the people the matters they were to deliberate 
upon, of having the execution of their decrees committed 
ta them, or the care of feeing the laws obeyed, far frog, 
being an encroachment on the publick liberty, would have 
been its great fecurity, if the people had had the power of 
filling up vacances in the fenate ; but as Romulus himfelf had 
chofen the firft fenators, he likewife referved to himfelf the 
right of naming their fucceflors at pleafure ; and it is eaf 
to imagine, how much this new privilege muft add tothe 
credit of a prince, who was already the chief judge of his 
citizens, the general of the army, and fupreme in all religi- 
ous matters. His favour was courted to obtain a place in 
the fenate; fo that Romulus, inftead of being a fimple ma- 
giftrate, as he fhould have been, acted the monarch, with 
a crowd of courtiers about him ; and the more their number 
increafed, the more his authority prevailed in the aflemblies 
of the people. 

Doubtlefs this prince, who faw with pleafure the pride 
of the new fenators, and their ambition to form a diftin@ 
body from the people, was fenfible, that if he fucceeded 
in eftablifhing a diftinétion among the Roman families, and 
forming a nobility, the charaéter of whom, at all times 
and in all places, is to defpife the people, there would thence 
refult a mutual hatred and diverfity of interefts, advantageous 
to his authority, Accordingly, he affeéted, during his whole 
reign, to raife none to the dignity of a fenator, but the fons 
of thofe who had enjoyed that honour, Numa followed his 
example, without having the fame views; and under his 
fucceffors, the families defcended from the two hundred 
fenators created by Romulus, taking the advantage of @ 
cuftom which was favourable to them, thought they alone 
had right to a place in the fenate. Thefe pretenfions gave 
umbrage’to the people ; and upon their complaining, Tar- 
guin the elder, whofe view was to eraze every mark of ¢- 
quality, that only folid foundation of liberty, created a hun- 
dred new fenators from among the plebeians: by which 
piece of policy, he, at the fame time, fatisfied the powerful 
tamilies of the people, who bore with impatience the pride 
and diftinGions of the patricians, and confirmed the, as yes 
precarious {tate of the nobility, 
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From that time, a prince polite enough to take the 
advantage of the paffions of the Romans, was no mor€ o- 
bliged to act only as the minifter of the commonwealth. 
He ruled the nobles by their ambition to be admitted into 
the fenate ; and by degrees, he might, according* to cir- 
cumftances, make ufe of his influence with the fenators, to 
extend his authority over the plebcians, and of the power of 
thefe laft to intimidate and govern the fenate. However - 
confiderable this progrefs of the royal prerogative was, it as 
yet proved no wife hurtful to the public good. ‘The peo- 
ple, governed without their being fenfible of it, ftill prefer- 
yed that dignity of character, without which they could not 
be good citizens ; the nobility sover-awed by the prince and 
people, were reftrained, notwithftanding their pride and 

wer, from making extravagant pretenfions; and the 
prince, obliged to proceed with the utmoft caution, and to 
aét. only by indirect means, could give no occafion to fear 
injuftice and violence on his part. In a word, all the parts 
of the ftate were under a neceffity to refpeét each uther ; 
and from this particular intereft of each order in the com- 
monwealth, a remedy was naturally found for any tranfi- 
ent difturbances arifing from the paffions. 

None but a wicked prince could attempt to alter this 
conftitution ; and yet its ruin was effe€ted by a moderate 
one: this was Servius Tullius, who, according to hiftorians, 
had defigned to abdicate the crown, that his fubje&ts might 
have no other mafters but the laws, of which two annual 
magiftrates were to be the minifters, Whether it was, that 
without forefeeing the fatal confequences, he was led after 
the example of his predeceffors to enlarge the power of the 
patricians ; or, that tired with the debates and noify pro- 
ceedings of the forum, he was afraid they would degenerate 
into fedition ; or, that he thought it juft to truft the ad- 
miniftration of the commonwealth to thofe who by their for- 
tune were moft interefted in it; he laboured to humble the 
people, and he fucceeded, under the pretext of making a re- 
gulation apparently for their advantage. . 

This advantage, was the eftablifhment of a Cenfus, 
whereby each citizen was taxed only in proportion to his 
eftate. But Tullius, who had fomething elfe in view, re- 
folved to divide his fubjeéts into fix clafles, on account of 
their riches. Thefe he afterwards fubdivided into an hun- 
dred and ninety three centuries, each of which was to pay 
the fame impofition. In confequence of their riches, the 
Robility formed a greater number of centuries than the whole 
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people together ; and after that Tullius, to make the beft 
of this fubtle piece of policy, had introduced the cuftom of 
fummoning the Comitia by centuries, they became mafters 
of all deliberations in the Campus martius and forum,’ 

Our author proceeds to confider the bad effeéts of this re. 
gulation, the tyranny of Tarquin, his banifhment from 
Rome, and the political conduét of Brutus on this occafion, 
The ftruggles of the people to recover their ancient authority, 
their retreat to the facred mount, the creation of tribunes 
of the people, and other eftablifhments of the Romans, make 
alfo a part of this book. 

In the fecond book, we have an account of the affair of 
the Gragchi, the characters and political condu& of Marius 
and Syl/a, the firft triumvirate, the civil war of Ce/ar, the 
fituation of the commonwealth after his death, the fecond 
triumvirate, and how Auguftus engrofles the whole public 
authority. We could willingly give the readers an analyfis 
of what our author has faid on thefe heads; but as this 
would fwell our account more than the nature of our under- 
taking will admit, we are obliged to content ourfelves with 
laying before them the fubftance of what he has advanced 
in regard to Marius and Syl/a, by which they may form a 
judgment of the reft. 

© Marius, notwithftanding his obfcure birth, bore an 
ambition in his heart not to be fatisfied with feven conful- 
fhips. He had followed the profeffion of arms, and rifing 
fucceffively through all the fteps of military preferment, had 
difcharged the duties of each ftation with fuch fuperior abi- 
lity, as might be expected from one born to be the greateft 
commander in the commonwealth. He was an enemy to 
all pleafure, through a kind of ferocity that made him ftill 
more fevere to himfelf than to others. He was indefatigable 
in labour, diligent and active, becaufe reft appeared infup- 
portable tohim, His courage, tho’ very great, was the leaf 
remarkable quality he had. 

The reputation of Marius paffled from the armies to 
Rome, where the people were the more overjoy’d for the glo- 
ry acquired by a citizen of their order, as they had need of 
a chief to defend them in the continual viciffitude of fortune 
they were expofed to, and they hoped to find fuch a one in 
Marius, This general detefted the great as fo many com- 
petitors, whofe influence and intrigues might hinder his ob- 
taining the offices which he deferved better than themfeves, 
They defpife, faid he, my birth and fortune, and I defpife 
their perfons, The forward zeal of Adgrius was of oor 
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yfeto him ; the people raife him to the tribunefhip, and he 
isnot wanting to declaim againft the avarice and pride of 
therich, with that rude but perfuafive eloquence, which is 
only proper to excite the paffions.’ 

if the commonwealth was not then ruined, the reafon 
was not, that it contained in itfelf any principle capable of 
defending it againft the attacks of a tyrant, in whom the 
military talents of Marius had been united with the political 
views of the Gracchi ; but Marius had nothing of that am- 
bition which infpires a paffion for fovereignty. He had the 
ambition of a citizen, was defirous that the commonwealth 
fhould ftill fubfift ; that it fhould be well ferved, and tri- 
umph over its enemies ; but he would have the glory of all 
this be due only to himfelf, and could not bear that another 
fhould ferve it fo wellas he, With thefe views, he by no 
means attempted to reftore the laws of the Gracchi ; it was 
in vain for him to create troubles, which leaving no method 
of reconciliation between. the contending parties, muft have 
obliged the people and /talians to confer on him the fove- 
reignty. He contented himfelf with ferving the people fo 
well as to gain their favour, and make himfelf fure of theis 
votes when he fet up for the chief offices in the ftate. 

Marius was made conful, and at the fame time. the 
command of the army in Numidia given him. After hav- 
ing reftored peace to Africa, he is a fecond time created 
conful, and the care of oppofing the irruption of the Cimbri 
and Teutones committed to him. Marius became accufto- 
med to command, and his triumphs ferving only to quicken 
his defire of glory, he, at the head of the fenate, ated more 
the tribune than conful. The reader I hope will excufe the 
detail into which I am going to enter. Before the Romane 
were corrupted, their revolutions were owing to the very na- 
ture of their government : but-after that, Rome was threat- 


fed with ruin ina thoufand different ways, that her citizens 
became ftronger than the laws ; and that, inftead of com- 


Municating her character to events, fhe received the’ im- 
preflion of that of her governors: the difturbances raifed in 
the commonwealth, muft be afcribed to the paffions of thefe 
men, and to the circumftances they happened to be in. 

The great, to whom the fierce and reftlefs charaéter 
of Marius was infupportable, endeavoured more to mortify 
him than to ruin his party ; and in order to touch him in 
the moft fenfible part, they attributed to Sy/a the whole fue- 
cels of the Numidian war. In reality, tho’ only queftor 


of the army, he commanded Marius, and prevailed upon 
Bocch.s 
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Bocchus to deliver up Fugurtha to the Romans.. The peoe 
ple thought themfelves affronted by the injury done to ther 
protector, and in revenge affirmed, that without him th 
Roman armies would have been wholly unfuccefsful in Africa, 
This trifling difpute, proper only to fhew how different the 
Romans were from their anceftors, became the moft ferious 
affair in the ftate: the only queftion now is concerning the 
fervices of Marius and Sylia, who being intently bent upon 
each others ruin, by that means became mafters of Rome,’ 
Sylla had the advantage of a noble birth, and befidés 
his martial talents, which were little inferior, if not. 
to thofe of Marius, he was of a quite oppofite charaGter, 
Without being enervated by the pleafures wherein he had 
indulged himfelf in his youth, he had by that means acquit- 
ed thofe graces which are rarely found to accompany great 
merit, and for which /Zarius had the utmoft contempt; 2 
circumftance that at firft fet him and Syl/a at variance. The 
one preferved his natural temper on all occafions, and had 
only one way of conduéting his affairs: the other, endowed 
with a natural complaifance,; which made it eafy for him'to 
pafs from one character to another, a€ted according to the 
different circumftances he happened to be in, which feemed 
to unfold his paffions one after another. 4arius had no 
friends but through intereft, and he abandoned them without 
fhame, and without having the addrefs to make them at- 
ceflary to their own difgrace : Sy/la, on the contrary, yo 
‘himfelf upon preferving an inviolable fidelity to his. Ma- 
rius had thofe vices which politicians fometimes indulge ; he 
was jealous, invidious, ungrateful, perfidious and cruel ; but 
as thefe vices fprung from the very bottom of his heart, and 
‘not, like thofe of Sy/la, from art and in.compliance with 
‘circumftances, they proved the ruin of the one and the 
making of the other. | 
So long as Marius continued to decry the great in-his 
grofs way, Sy//a never attempted to defend them at theex- 
pence of the people ; his conduct was more political. As he 
was the only man in the commonwealth whom they 

oppofe to Marius, he thought it neeedlefs to court their f- 
vour : befides, being fenfible that his rival would take the 
advantage of his attachment to the fenate, in arder to curly 
favour with the people, he himfelf courted the friendfhip of 
the multitude : he threw away his riches among them, flat- 
tered their taftes, feemed to favour their pretenfions, and in 
a word was the courtier of thofe citizens whofe mafter he 
was foon to be. By this artful piece of politics, Sylla, po 
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was always fure of the great, increafed the number of his 
creatures With partizans feduced from Marius ; and, by u- 
niting the affetions of all parties in his favour, put himfelf 
ia condition to opprefs his enemy. 

During thefe tranfaGtions Bocchus confecrated a ftatue 
of victory to Fupiter Capitolinus, with fome pictures that re- 
prefented the manner in which he had delivered Fugurtha 
into the hands of Sylla. Marius, who was already piqued 
that his rival had caufed this event cut upon a ftone to be 
ufed as his feal, attempted to get .thefe monuments removed 
from the capitol. Sy/la oppofed it; and, fo contemptible 
does party {pirit make mankind, that this childifh difpute 
had kindled a civil war, if the people of Jta/y, who thought’ 
this conjuncture favourable both to their ambition and_ re- 
yenge, had not unanimoufly taken arms to recover the free- 
dom of Rome, of which they had been deprived. This affair 
put a ftop to the difputes between Marius and Sylla, becaufe 
neither of them as yet dared to appear more concerned for 
their private intereft than for that of the commonwealth. 

Sylla having given the fulleft proof of his capacity and 
fuceefs in the focial war, was raifed to the confulfhip, and 
entrufted with the command of the army defigned againft 
Mithridates. Upon this unforefeen blow, Marius looked 
upon himfelf as little better than a common Soldier; and 
having joined his intereft with that of a tribune of the peo- 
ple called P. Sulpitius, a man void of honour, but daring, 
forward, and artful, they refolve to deprive Syila of the 
command which had been decreed him. 

The fuccefs of an attempt of this nature muft be the 
work of violence ; confequently it became neceflary to 
throw the ftate into confufion, that Zarius and his accom- 
plice, under the pretext of eftablifhing order, might make 
new regulations, and difpofe of offices as they thought fit. 
Happily for them the fame caufes which had armed the 
Romans againft each other-under the Gracchi, till fubfifted ; 
and without {peaking of the Licinian law, or the divifion of 
lands, they might make themfelves fure of the Jta/ians, who 
had been acknowledged citizens of Rome, but not in the 
manner they defired. The articles of the peace bore, that 
eight new tribes fhould be made of thefe new eitizens ; which 
Was only granting them an ufelefs honour, as the Romans 
who compofed thirty five tribes, would continue abfolute 
mafters of the government : the people of Ftaly therefore 
demanded to be diftributed among the ancient tribes; but 
a$ in this cafe their number would have been much greater 
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than that of the natural Romans, by which means 
would have had the principal diretion of affairs, and evan 
engroffed the whole publick authority ; the Romans could 
not grant their requeft, and rather than confent to be the 
Subjeéts of thofe whom they had conquered, they would 
choofe to fubdue them a fecond time. 

It was on this contrariety of interefts, that Sulpitins 
grounded his hopes ; for being incapable of any accommo. 
dation, it muft neceffarily be decided by force. He publickly 
declared, that the law which the allies defired, ought to be 
propofed ; he invites them to Rome, in order to fecond his 
endeavours ; orders them to appear in the forum with their 
arms, and on the firft murmur raifed againft the law, to 
pour upon the malecontents. ‘Ihe commonwealth had 
never been in fuch a terrible diforder: the Romans durft not 
appear, and the allies thought they had confirmed their rights 
by comitting the greatcft excefles. In the midft of this tus 
mult, Su/pitius forgot the end for which he had raifed it, 
The decifive ftroke was to feize on the perfon of Sylla; but 
he allowed him to efcape, and this general immediately put 
himfelf at the head of the army which he had raifed, and 
which was ready to embark ; the tribune in the mean time 
abufing in a tyrannical manner the victory which he had 
not as yet obtained.’ 

Sulpitius, after having eftablifhed an appearance of cals 
in the commonwealth, at laft gave Marius the commiffion 
of making war upon AMithridates ; but the joy of this gene- 
ral was of fhort duration. He with the utmoft indignation 
received the news, that the officers, whom he had fent “td 
take charge of the army in his name, had been maffacred 
by Sylla’s foldiers: he took vengeance for it upon the reld- 
tions and creatures of his enemy ; but this was to begin the 
civil war more like a foldier than a politician. Could Marius 
expect that Sy//a, at the head of his army, would fuffer his 
friends to have their throats cut? fatisfied with ,revenging 
himfelf without the leaft thought of his defence, Marius 
fees not the abyfs on the brink of which he ftands; fo that 
flicht was the only refource left when his enemy appeared 
at the gates of Rome. 

Sylia behaved on this occafion with all the haughtinels 
of a fovereign who punifhes a city that had revolted. He 
profcribes Marius, Sulpitius, and their adherents; declares 


them enemies of their country, and lays a price upon theif. 


heads. He repeals the law, by which the allies were incof- 
porated into the antient tribes ; and in order to deprive the 
peop & 
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people of a power they were unworthy of, he humbled the 
ibunes, by excluding them from all other offices, reftrain- 
ing them from propofing any thing in the forum without 
theconfent of the fenate, and ordaining that for the future 
elections fhould be made only by centuries. 
The arbitrary proceedings of Sylla was a prodigy fo ° 
in the eyes of Romans, accuftomed to anarchy, that 
they could not quickly pafs from furprize to indignation. 
The people murmured and trembled at the fame time; and 
the fenate, fully fenfible of its weaknefs, difcovered that it 
would rather. have been ftill in dread of the tribunes, than 
thank Sylla for the humbling favours which they had received 
of him. This general, in his turn, was afraid of the con- 
fernation he had fpread : he was not without his fears, that 
they would raife the foldiers again{t him, as being citizens, 
and not yet accuftomed to the excefles of a civil war. 
Wherefore, taking the advantage of the remifinefs of his 
fllow-citizens to punifh him, he left Rome, in order to 
make war upon Mithridates. 
I hall not enlarge farther upon this part of the Roman 


hiftory. What I have already faid fufficiently clears up the 


fituation of the commonwealth. All the world knows, 
that aftér the departure of Sy//a, it was governed by the con- 
ful Cornelius Cinna ; a man who had all thofe paffions which 
infpire an ambition of abfolute fway, but none of the ta- 
lents neceffary to obtain it. I know notif there be a more 
contemptible paffion, than ambition unfupported either by 
genius or the love of glory. Cinna’s ftupidity made him 
attempt undertakings, with the weight of which he was 
cufhed. In one word, he was a mere intriguer, who, not- 
withftanding his quality of conful, never aéted any other 
part than that of afubaltern. Having obferved, that Marius 
and Syi/a had made themfelves mafters of the commonwealth 
by means of troubles, he imagined nothing more was ne- 
ceflary to put him in poffeffion of the fame authority, but 
lO excite new ones. But before he had well begun to make 
himifelf dreaded, he was obliged to quit Rome, in order to 
fave his life, and to leave the care of revenging his caufe to 
Marius, who a fecond time had got pofleflion of the go- 
vernment of the ftate, and whofe party was finally exter- 
Minated upon Sylla’s return from Afia. / 

Nothing is more frightful than the piQure which the Ro- 
man hiftory now began to exhibit : even at prefent one can- 
not help trembling with horror at the deteftable profcriptions 


“ Sylla. - This general, after having exercifed the moft 
Vou. V. | Y cruel 
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cruel revenge upon his equal, had the refolution to abdicate 
the abfolute power, which he had enjoyed under the title of 
perpetual dictator. This laft part of Sy//a’s life proves, jg 
I am not miftaken, that, with only a moderate thare of 
ambition, he had acquired the highett pitch of fortune which 
a man can afpire to. If the thirft of command had made 
him matter of the world, this paffion being boundlefg in its 
nature, would not have been fatisfied by any human great. 
nefs. The more we endeavour to find out Sylla’s charac. 
ter, the more we fhall be inclined to think, that if he had 
been at liberty to follow the bent of his own genius, he 
would, like Lucullus, have ftudied to acquire glory with no 
other view, but to make the indolence of a voluptuous life 
refpected by his fellow citizens. It was the hatred he bore 
Marius, that determined the fate of Sylla. Lefs eagernefs 
in the firft to obtain the management of the war againft 
Mithridates, would have left the whole glory of being a 
good citizen to the fecond. In revenging the cruelties of 
his enemy, he furpafled them ; and finding no fafety, ex: 
cept in abfolute power, he took pofleffion of it. Here he 
found a harbour to fhelter himfelf from the ftorm, and he 
only left it when he thought the calm confirmed, , 

The perpetual dictatorfhip of Syl/a forms a remarkable 
wra among the Romans. What is often capable of fulpend- 
ing the greateft courage, appears eafy to men of moderate 
ability, emboldened by example. JZarius and Sylla, with- 
out having any determinate object in view, and without 
forefeeing what would be the confequence, were compelled, 
by the fituation of affairs, to make war upon each other, 
and found themfelves invefted with the public authority. 
But afterwards, it was the defire of every Roman to tread 
their fteps. ‘The fortune of Sy//a was a ftrong incentive to 
ambition in all who camelafter him, who formerly would 
have been fatisfied with the office of prztor or conful. New 
Cinna’s would no doubt afpire at the perpetual di¢tatorthip, 
and the confuls Lutatius, Catulus, and M. Emilius Lepidus, 
would have been abfolute tyrants, if either of them had 
pofleffed the talents of AZarius or Syila.”’ 

In the third book of part I. we have an account of 
the government of the Roman emperors, the independency 
affected by the armies, and how they difpofed of the em- 
pire; alfo of the new form of government eftablifhed by 
Divclefian. Ali we fhall fay of this book is, that it isof a 


piece with the reft. The seflections are the diGtates of poet 
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fenfe, and a more than ordinary knowledge of the policy 
and fituation of affairs under the emperors of Rome. 

Having given our readers fome account of the firft part, 
we now come to the fecond, which is likewife divided into 
three books. The firft treats of the military genius of the 
Romans, their difcipline, and wars with the people of /ta/y. 
Here too our author fhews, by what policy the common- 
wealth improved their victories to advantage, and how it 
could fupport a continual war; with the progrefs of its ges 
nerals in the military {cience. 

We fhail only take notice of his reafoning in regard to 
the warlike genius and difcipline of the Romans. He tells 
us, ¢ that there isno nation, whatever moderation it affects, 
but what has an inclination to extend its territories, and 
fubdue its neighbours; for nothing flatters every paflion of 
the human heart fo much as conquefts. But a ftate where 
each citizen is a foldier, and magiftrate a captain, muft for 
that very reafon be animated with the moft active ambition, 
if not reftrained by fuch mafterly policy ’as obtained at La- 
cedemon. ‘The Spartans, tho’ foldiers, could not take 
arms, except in their own defence ; belides that, their laws 
were fuch,~ that it fignified very little to them to fubdue 
Greece, and increafe the number of their fubjeéts, The 
Romans, on the contrary, regarded their neighbours as men 
defined to obey them. It is known, that when their 
whole territory confifted only of a few acres of Jand with- 
out their walls, and when a great part of their fubfiftence 
depended on the booty taken from the enemy, they even 
then fed themfelves with the hopes of obtaining an univerfal 
monarchy, 

- The fenate having made away with Romulus, feared a 
revolt on the part of the people; and in order to prevent it, 
gave out that this prince had been tranflated to heaven. A 
fuborned witnefs affirmed upon oath, that Romulus had ap- 
peared to him with all the attributes of a god, and foretold, 
that his city would be the miftrefs of the world. What in 
teality was only an expectation that flattered the vanity of 
the Romans, became a fundamental article of their religion, 
after that Targuin the proud had laid the foundations of 
the capitol. He found ftatues of feveral gods in the place 
Where he intended to build, and fearing to incur their dif- 
Pleafure, if he removed them without their own confent, he 
confulted the augurs how he ought to behave. Thhefe priefts 
treated the matter with preat folemnity ; they performed fe 
veral ceremonies, and at laft afked the deities, if they were 
Y 2 content 
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content to yield their place to ‘fupiter? Mars, Hebe, and 
Terminus, it is faid, would not leave the capitol. As this 
want of refpec&t to Fupiter, in the inferior gods, was matter 
of aftonifhment, and no doubt fcandalized the Romans, it 
was neceflary to explain what might be the meaning of it. 
The reafonings of the augurs thereon made a kind of pre. 
dition, which foretold, that the people of Romulus, whofe 
father was Mars, would never yield a place they had got 
pofleffion of; that the Roman youth would be invincible; 
and that the god Terminus would proteét the frontiers of the 
ftate, and defend them from being invaded. 

On the faith of thefe ridiculoufly venerable prefages, the 
Romans looked upon the whole earth as their patrimony,and 
promifed themfelves to triumph over all nations. Happily 
for the honour of the augurs, Rome was always in circum- 
ftances proper to nourifh its ambition, and never fuffer it to 
turn effeminate thro’ long peace. 

The difputes between the nobles and people, which per- 
fected the government of the commonwealth, tended no 
lefs to render it viCtorious. Befides that the neighbouring 
ftates, miftaking the nature of the troubles in Rome, and 
always flattering themfelves that the moment favourable to 
their vengeance was come, poured upon their territories, and 
by frequent incurfions hindered them from negleéting their 
enemies to mind only their domeftic concerns. ‘The patnri- 
cians, who were almoft always controuled in the forum, 
and preferved their antient fuperiority over the people in the 
armies alone, endeavoured, by continual wars, to divert 
them from that ambition, with which the tribunes, in time 
of peace, infpired them. | 

They acquire a habit of fuffering no injury to pafs un- 
punifhed. The territories of the allies muft be no lefs re- 
fpected than thofe of the commonwealth itfelf; befides that, 
the Romans were extremely generous in granting their pro- 
te€tion to all ftates which afked their affiftance. The col- 
Jege of heralds, which Numa had eftablifhed to judgeof the 
equity of a war, laid down an auftere and rigorous law of 
nations, If the commonweaith preferved the formalities of 
declaring war prefcribed by Ancus Marcius, yet by ufing 
them in an imperious and arrogant manner, they rather 
proved an obftacle to an accommodation, than a means t0 
prevent a ruptare. Tbe good faith of the Romans became 
favage and untractable, as they piqued themfelves upon 4 

‘fteadinefs of refolution not to be wrought upon by any cea- 
fideration. As 
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As the commonwealth was engaged in continual wars, it 
muft naturally have made it a particular ftudy to form good 
armies. Poffibly too thedifputes of the forum and campus 
martius were no lefs ufeful in promoting military difcipline 
among the Romans, than the ftudy of their confuls. The 

tricians, in order to make the people fenfible that they 
were ftill fubjeét in fome refpeét, increafed the feverity of 
the difcipline, were fcrupuloufly exact in feeing it obferved, 
and punifhed the leaft breach of it with fo much the more 
rigour, as by that means they fecretly revenged themfelves 
in the camp, for the injuries they had received in Rome. 

Vegetius attributes the conqueft of the world to the ad- 
mirable order eftablifhed in the Roman armies, It is neither, 
fays he, the great number of foldiers, nor even courage, 
that fecures victory, but art and exercife, It was by their dif- 
cipline that the Romans difperfed the numerous armies of the 
Gauls; that they conquered the Spaniards, whofe habit of 
body was more proper for war than that of the people of 
Italy; that they fubdued the Africans, who were always 
their fuperiors both in riches and ftrztagems; and that they 
vanquifhed the Greeks themfelves, who greatly excelled them 
inknowlecge. Vegetius ought to have added, that to this 
fame difcipline it was owing, that the commonwealth did 
not fuffer from the fau!ts it fometimes committed, becaufe 
victory made amends for them all; alfo, that it preferved 
fuch courage under misfortunes, as prevented it from ever 
concluding a difhonourable peace. 

The military difcipline therefore of the Romans merits 
the whole attention of politicians. It is fo wife, and, I 
may add, philofophic, that we need only take a particular 
view of the method employed by the Romans in difciplin- 
ing their foldiers ; to fee, with a glance of our eye, the moft 
perfect regulations on that head that the imagination is ca- 
pable of conceiving. 

However nearly interefted every citizen was to facrifice 
his private intereft to the public good, the commonwealth 
did not depend on thefe general motives, which, in order 
to be taken notice of, require refle@tions that an imminent 
danger might prevent. It feemed to pay no attention to 
thofe principles of its government, which made the glory 
and difgrace, the advantage and lofs of the ftate, to coin- 
cide with thofe of every private citizen ; it being exprefsly 
ordained, that foldiers fhould either conquer or die; a law, 
the force of which it was impoffible to evade. As it is the 
fear of death that makes a coward fly and lofe his arms, 
Y 3 there 
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content to yield their place to ‘fupiter? Mars, Hebe, and 
Terminus, it is faid, would not leave the capitol. As this 
want of refpect to ‘Fupiter, in the inferior gods, was matter 
of aftonifhment, and no doubt fcandalized the Romans, it 
was neceflary to explain what might be the meaning of it, 
The reafonings of the augurs thereon made a kind of pre. 
diétion, which foretold, that the people of Romulus, whofe 
father was Mars, would never yield a place they had 
pofleffion of; that the Roman youth would be invincible; 
and that the god Terminus would proteét the frontiers of the 
ftate, and defend them from being invaded. 

On the faith of thefe ridiculoufly venerable prefages, the 
Romans looked upon the whole earth as their patrimony,and 
promifed themfelves to triumph over all nations. Happily 
for the honour of the augurs, Rome was always in circum- 
ftances proper to nourifh its ambition, and never fuffer it to 
turn effeminate thro’ long peace. 

The difputes between the nobles and people, which per- 
fected the government of the commonwealth, tended no 
lefs to render it victorious. Befides that the neighbouring 
ftates, miftaking the nature of the troubles in Rome, and 
always flattering themfelves that the moment favourable to 
their vengeance was come, poured upon their territories, and 
by frequent incurfions hindered them from negleéting their 
enemies to mind only their domeftic concerns. ‘The patni- 
cians, who were almoft always controuled in the forum, 
and preferved their antient fuperiority over the people in the 
armies alone, endeavoured, by continual wars, to divert 
them from that ambition, with which the tribunes, in time 
of peace, infpired them. | 

They acquire a habit of fuffering no injury to pafs un- 
punifhed. The territories of the allies muft be no lefs re- 
{pected than thofe of the commonwealth itfelf ; befides that, 
the Romans were extremely generous in granting their pro- 
teétion to all ftates which afked their affiftance. The col- 
lege of heralds, which Numa had eftablifhed to judgeof the 
equity of a war, laid down an auftere and rigorous law of 
nations. If the commonweaith preferved the formalities of 
declaring war prefcribed by Ancus Marcius, yet by ufing 
them in an imperious and arrogant manner, they rather 
proved an obftacle to an accommodation, than a means (0 
prevent a ruptare. Tbe good faith of the Romans became 
favage and untractable, as they piqued themfelves upon 4 
“fteadinefs of refolution not tobe wrought upon by any col 
iideration. “a 
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As the commonwealth was engaged in continual wars, it 
muft naturally have made it a particular ftudy to form good 
armies. Poffibly too the difputes of the forum and campus 
martius were no lefs ufeful in promoting military difcipline 
among the Romans, than the ftudy of their confuls. The 

icians, in order to make the people fenfible that they 
were ftill fubject in fome refpeét, increafed the feverity of 
the difcipline, were fcrupuloufly exact in feeing it obferved, 
and punifhed the leaft breach of it with fo much the more 
rigour, as by that means they fecretly revenged themfelves 
inthe camp, for the injuries they had received in Rome. 

Vegetius attributes the conqueft of the world to the ad- 
mirable order eftablifhed in the Roman armies, It is neither, 
fays he, the great number of foldiers, nor even courage, 
that fecures victory, but art and exercife, It was by their dif- 
cipline that the Romans difperfed the numerous armies of the 
Gauls; that they conquered the Spaniards, whofe habit of 
body was more proper for war than that of the people of 
Italy; that they fubdued the Africans, who were always 
their fuperiors both in riches and ftratagems; and that they 
vanquithed the Greeks themfelves, who greatly excelled them 
inknowlecge. Vegetius ovght to have added, that to this 
fame difcipline it was owing, that the commonwealth did 
not fuffer from the fau!ts it fometimes committed, becaufe 
vidtory made amends for them all; alfo, that it preferved 
fuch courage under misfortunes, as prevented it from ever 
concluding a difhonourable peace. 

The military difcipline therefore of the Romans merits 
the whole attention of politicians. It is fo wife, and, I 
may add, philofophic, that we need only take a particular 
view of the method employed by the Romans in difciplin- 
ing their foldiers ; to fee, witha glance of our eye, the moft 
perfect regulations on that head that the imagination is ca- 
pable of conceiving. 

However nearly interefted every citizen was to facrifice 
his private intereft to the public good, the commonwealth 
did not depend on thefe general motives, which, in order 
to be taken notice of, require refleQtions that an imminent 
danger might prevent. It feemed to pay no attention to 
thofe principles of its government, which made the glory 
and difgrace, the advantage and lofs of the ftate, to coin- 
cide with thofe of every private citizen ; it being exprefsly 
ordained, that foldiers fhould either conquer or die; a law, 
the force of which it was impoffible to evade. As it is the 
fear of death that makes a coward fly and lofe his arms, 
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there is a neceflity of removing this dread of a glorious death, 
by that of a certain and ignominious one. By reducing 
them to this defperate alternative, they are accuftomed to 
place their whole hopes of fafety in the efforts of true cou. 
rage. It would be abfurd to expect juft and harmonious 
founds from an untuned inftrument: in like manner, the 


Roman commonwealth did not eftablifh this fevere difci. . 


pline till they had prepared the citizens for it, and made 
the execution of its laws eafy to them. 

As they were all by their very birth defigned for foldiers, 
their fathers trained them up from the cradie to the exercifes 
of that profeflion ; for unlefs they were mafters of thefe, 
they were incapable of enjoying the loweft office in the 
ftate *. Frugality, temperance, and continual exercife, 
made their conftitution {trong and healthy ; and the aufte, 
rity of their domeftic life fitted them for the fatigues of 
war, ‘The relaxations and pleafures of peace were military 
games, All the world knows the exercifes of the campus 
martius: there they exercifed themfelves at leaping, run: 
ing, and wreftling: there they accuftomed themfelves to 
bear burdens, to fence, and throw the javelin; and after 
they were all befmear’d with duft and fweat, the Roman 
youth refrefhed themfelves from their fatigue by fwimming 
twice or thrice crofs the Tider. 

At Rome every thing had the appearance of war in time 
of peace. “Tobe acitizen and foldier was the fame thing. 
Young people were accuftomed to travel twenty or five and 
twenty miles in five hours ; and if there was any diftin@ion 
made between peace and war, it confifted in this, that the 
fatigue of the latter was the eafieft. Hence it was, that 
the Romans performed their military exercifes in time of 
peace, with arms twice as heavy as thofe which they made 
ufe of in time of war, 

With fuch citizens as thefe, it fhould feem that the com: 
monwealth might have filled up its armies, without diftine. 
tion, of the firft volunteers that offered themfelves, On the 
contrary it thought proper, that the honour of being cho- 
fen to ferve in the wars fhould be the reward of the accom- 
plifhments fhewn by the citizens in the campus martius; 
that the foldier fhould have a reputation to fave; and that 
the regard paid him fhould:be.a pledge of his fidelity and 
zeal to difcharge his duty. 


* Ten years fervice was neceflary to qualify one to ftand cat 
qidate for any office, Af 
bid ter 
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After the creation of confuls, they every year named four 
and twenty military tribunes, part of whom muft have 
ferved five years at leaft, and the reft eleven, When they 
had divided among them the command of the four legions 
tobe formed, the confuls fummoned to the capicol, or cam~ 
puis martius, all the citizens who by their age were obliged 
to carry arms*, ‘They drew up by tribes, and lots were 
drawn to determine in what order every tribe fhould prefent 
its foldiers. “That which was the firft in order, chofe the 
four citizens who were judged the moft proper to ferve in 
the war, and the fix tribunes, who commanded the firit 
kgion, took one of thefe four whom they liked beft. The 
tribunes of the fecond and third legions likewife made their 
choice’onie ‘after another, and he that remained enter<d into 
the fourth legion. A new tribe prefented other four fol- 
diers, and the fecond legion chofe firft. ‘The third and 
fourth legion had the fame advantage in their turns, In 
this manner each tribe fucceffively named four foldiers, till 
the legions were compleat. ‘They next proceeded to the 
cteation of fubaltern officers, whom the tribunes chofe from 
among the foldiers of the greateft reputation. 

The commonwealth ot Rome, after beftowing fo much 
pains in forming its armies, was in condition to: eftablifh 
the moft auftere difcipline. In order to procure recruits, it 
lay under no neceffity of making thofe mean compliances 
which have ruined fo many ftates; and as its cit zens were 
all trained foldiers, it omitted no precautions that were 
judged neceffary for their prefervation. Let us only read 
what hiftorians have told us of ¢he exercifes performed by 
the Roman foldiery, and we fhall fee, that the cemmon- 





wealth looked upon lazinefs and idlenefs as the moft for~’ 


midable enemies. It was by rendering the legions indefa- 
tigable, that the confuls formed them for victory ; for ra- 
ther than they fhould remain ina@tive, they would have em- 
ployed them in works of no manner of ufe. Conftant ex- 
cercife makes good foldiers, by filling their minds with ideas 
relating to. their profeffion, and teaching them to defpife 
danger, as being inured to hardfhips. The paflage from 
fatigue to reft quite unmans them, by giving occafion to 
comparifons, which feldom fail to increafe the paffion of in. 
dolence, fo common and fo powerful in moft men. it alfy 


* The age of ferving in the army was from 17 to 45 years. 
After fifteen campaigns they were efteemed veterans, who were 
not obliged to take arms, except for the defence of the city, and 
When the commonwealih was in extreme danger. 
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teaches them to murmur, and after enervating the body 
finks the mind into down-right effeminacy. : 

Men are only brave by art ; and todefire that they thould 
take a foolifh pleafure in expofing themfelves to death, is 
going farther than good policy requires, as an enthufiafti¢ 
courage, which never lafts long, is the only effeét it can 
produce. Far from thinking to eradicate that averfion to 
danger and pain, infpired by nature herfelf, the common. 
wealth of Rome feemed to pay a regard to it. The method 
it took to infpire its foldiers with courage, was, to provide 
them with excellent {words, to fecure them in a manner 
from all danger under their fhields, helmet, and cuiraffe, 
So accoutred, ‘they could not but defpife enemies lefs guard- 
ed than themfelves; from whence it was eafy to kindle in 
their breafts thofe paflions, which, if I may be allowed the 
expreflion, enter the compofition of courage. 


The Romans alfo interefted religion in this affair. The : 


oath which every foldier took to the conful, not to fly, not 
to abandon his arms, and to obey all the orders of his fu- 
periors, added impiety to the infamy of cowardice. The 
republic was indeed profufe in beftowing rewards, but al- 
ways with difcernment. ‘They were by no means arbitra- 
ry, which would have made them contemptible. The law 
itfelf prefcribed the reward ; fo that neither the fayour or 
caprice of the generals were to be feared. It was not with 
largeffes of money, or diftributions of provifions, that they 
rewarded the foldiers ; this would have provoked their avarice 
and intemperance, and inftead of exciting their courage, 
would have given birth to paffions deftructive of it. : 

A foldier who faved the life of a citizen, was re- 
warded with a different crown from him who had fit 
mounted the wall of a befieged town, or had firft forced 
the enemies camp, Lances, fhields, harnefs, cups, collars, 
were fo many different rewards for different ations. Skir- 
mihhes, battles and fieges had their peculiar rewards; fo that 
the courage of the Reman foldier being always quickened by 
a new object, could never relax. 

Thofe who had been honoured with fome mark of their 
valour, affifted at the games and public fhows in a peculiar 
habit ; and at home, together with the fpoils which they had 
taken from the enemy, they expofed the prizes beftowed on 
them. by confuls. Thefe kinds of domeftic monuments, 
excited a noble emulation among the citizens; and the 


fons being brought up inthe midft of thefe marks J hand 
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fathers glory, foon learned their duty, and what the com- 


monwealth expected from them. an 

Rewards were fo much the more proper to make the 
Romans fignalize themfelves by great actions, as all neglect 
of duty was fufficiently guarded againft by the infamy an- 
nexed to banifhment. ‘There were few cafes punifhed by 
the conful with death ; but a foldier condemned to the ba- 
ftinado for negle&t of duty, or even fome fmaller offence, 
was not only expelled the army, but durft not return toRome, 
as there a father would have thought himfelf partner in his 
fon’s infamy, if he received him into his family. The Ko- 
mans were ignorant of the pernicious method of reinftating 
a criminal, by making him pafs under the colours. “Ihe 
hope of pardon, if it does not infpire a contempt of duty, 
tends to make people more remifs in the difcharge of it ; 
and a difgrace which may be effaced by a fimple ceremony, 
js no infamy. 

The moderns may be faid to regard only the number of 
their foldiers ; the Romans, on the contrary, would have none 
but accomplifhed ones. If a whole Reman cohort was found 
guilty, it was decimated, or at leaft made to encamp with- 
out the trenches; barley was all the provifions allowed it, 
nor without performing fome brave aétion cculd it recover 
its former dignity. 

It is nowife furprizing that the confuls, who had the com- 
mand of fuch foldiers, were frequently guilty of overfights, 
without any danger. Syila confefled that the courage and 
{kill of his army had fometimes gained him the victory, 
when he was almoft certain to be overcome. How many 
parallel cafes have happened among us, when a general 
would have paid lefs dear for a moment’s want of attention, 
nay improved an overfight to his advantage, if he had had 
the command of thofe legions who were not fatigued even 
by the longeft and moft precipitate marches, who knew 
how to aét of themfelves, whom no obftacle could ftop, and 
who, in the midft of the plenty and tranquility of peace, 
were innured to bear hunger, thirft, and the inclemency of 
the feafons? The bravery of the Roman foldiers infpired the 
confuls with fuch confidence, as inlarged their views, and 
made them undertake great enterprizes. The genius of our 
modern generals, on the contrary, is much ftinted by the 
incapacity of their armies to execute any difficult attempt. 


In thort, our luxury and corrupt manners are fetters for 
them, 
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At prefent, when the nature of the government eftablith’g 
in|Zurope neceflarily fills the armies with the meaneft fubjeds, 
there is more occafion than ever of the art of the Romans, to 
infpire our foldiers with thofe fentiments which were in.a 
manner natural to theirs. The moderns have in fome fort 
allowed nature to degenerate, under the pretence that ftrength 
and agility are lefs neceflary fince the invention of fire-arms, 
They, have not reflected that the qualities which accom 
this itate of body, and which are never found without it, 
ferve as the fpring of the foul, and are always equally ne- 
ceflary. Asour foldiers are generally recruited in towns, and 
being enervated either by their intemperance or profeffion, 
are neither able to carry ali the baggage of the Roman foldier, 
wi Pelee the fame exercifes, it is impoffible they fhould 
pofiefs the qualities either of mind or body, that are always 
neceflary in war. Hence it daily happens, that an army is 
ruined without coming to blows; or if tt fhould behave 
with courage on a day of battle, it has not patience to wait 
an Opportunity. 

It, was by keeping invariably to the maxims which I have 
explained, that the commonwealth of Rome fecured its tri- 
umphs, -After the moft confiderable loffes, it redoubled the 
feverity of its difcipline, The foldiers whom Pyrrbus had 
made prifoners, were degraded to an inferior order; the 
Knights ferved 2s foot, and the legionary foldiers became 
velites; and neither of them had any other way of recover- 
ing their former dignity but by killing two enemies, and 
getting pofleffion of their {poils. 

Though the commonwealth was ftill more exhaufted af- 
ter the battle of Canne, it banithed to Sicily thofe who fled, 
Though it was obliged to keep twenty three legions on foot, 
though. the number of citizens failed, and though it faw itfelf 
abandoned by almoft all its allies, yet would not the com- 
monwwealth treat for the ranfom of the foldiers who had fur- 
rendered prifoners of war, Some perhaps may object here, 
that the Romans were not ignorant how much Annibal was 
embarrafied with them, and that they were otherwife in 
great want of moncy ; but the reft of their.condudct fhews 


that theix inflemibilicy proceeded from another way of think- .. 


ing. ad eis 
“Wheo. Remi laboured under any misfortunes, fo far from 
cancelling the regulations which were thought neceflary to 
prevent them, it on the contrary was more fenfible of their 
utiliry. She had reafon to judge that after this firft favour, 


Annibal’s foldiers might hope to be pardoned fora fecand 
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offence of the fame kind; fo that fhe chofe rather to arm 
her flaves, who by this example of feverity, the gift of liber- 
ty and the decree made on that occafion to die or con- 
quer, muft have been infpired with invincible courage. 

The Romans, fays Salluf, more frequently punifhed ex- 
cefs of valour than cowardice ; and to this rigid difcipline 
rather than the fkill of the confuls, the commonwealth owed 
its victories for a long time. If fome particular advantages 
were thereby loft, that great one of the moft exact fubordi- 
nation in the armies was gained, which was more valuable 
for the calamities efcaped by its means, than for any good 
effect produced by it. The rigour of AZanlius, who punifhed 
the victory of his own fon with death, contributed no lefs 
to preferve military difcipline, than the untractable virtue of 
the firft Brutus had done the eftablifhment of the civil 

overnment. 

After a feries of fuccefs, it was natural for the Roman 
foldiers to be prepoflefied fo far in their own favour, as to be 
perfuaded that victory belonged to them, and that religion 
and its minifters the augurs had reafon to promife them the 
empire of the world. This exalted notion is the moft pro- 
per difpofition of mind for a foldier. It gives fpirit and 
fire to attack, infpires with refolution and courage to fuf- 
tain an ov/et, and when a fuperior force throws the foldiess 
in diforder, it fills them with vexation and rage that great- 
ly facilitate their rallying.” 

We are now come to the fecond book of part II. where 
we have an account of Carthage, its wars with the Romans, 
the fituation of the feveral powers after the fecond Punic 
war, their policy, and that of the Romans to bring them 
under fubjeCtion ; with fome particular reflections concern- 
ing Antiochus. According to the method hitherto obferved, 
we {hall felect that part of this book which regards the policy 
of the allies and enemies of Rame, as a proper {pecimen of 
our author’s penetration and generous way of thinking. | 

*€ Tt is fit, fays he, I fhould {top fhort a moment, in order to 
explain more at large the conduét obfery’d by the allies and 
neighbours of theXomancommonweath. AMa/finiffa only en- 
tered into an alliance with them, when Scipio had driven the 
Carthaginians out of Spain; which was by no means a proper 
feafon for fo doing. He would have acted the part of a good 
politician, had he at firft counter-balanc’d the fortune of Car- 
thage, by making a diverfion in favour of the common- 

_ Wealth of Rome, when Annibal appeared ready to over-power 
them ; for the Carthaginians could not triumph over Rome, 
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without ‘becoming much more powerful than they were in 
Africa, and confequently giving juft reafon of alarm to 
Numidia, But as Maffiniffa joined with theCarthaginians, 
when he ought to have fuecoured the Romans; fo he became 
the. frierid of thefe laft, when he ought to have renounced 
their alliance, fupported the Carthaginians, and fecured his 
own liberty by defending theirs. 

Syphax followed his example, by firft joining the Carthg. 
ginians, then contracting an alliance with the Romans, when 
they ftood in need of none. It was by no means out of po- 
Jicy that he abandoned them, or becaufe he thought jt his 
intereft not to fuffer the Carthaginians to be overpowered ; 
it was his love for Sopboni/ba that made him too late take a 
courfe, in itfelf indeed, wife and politick, but in the 
then fituation of affairs very imprudent, fince Carthage mutt 
neceffarily fall, notwithftanding all the fuccours he could 

ive it. 

Philip aQed a wife part, if the alliance contra€ted between 
him and Annibai, after the battle of Canna, was the effe& of 
his reflections on the government, genius and policy of Rome 
and Carthage. It was his intereft to extirpate the common- 
wealth of Rome, as being a warlike and vi€torious ftate, 
that looked upon each neighbouring power as is enemy. 
The Carthaginian:, on the contrar:, were a much lef en- 
terprizing people, that ceafed to be feared when they had 
no longer an Annibal.at their head, Philip, however, did 
not continue fteadily to purfue the fame condu@ ; he trem- 
bled at what the Romans did to repair their: lofles ; their 
threats intimidated him, inftead of making him more fen- 
fible how neceffary it was for him to afift Annibal to com- 
pleat their ruin, and to do every thing that Carthage itfelf 
ought to have done. 

From this time the conduét of this prince was one con- 
tinued feries of grofs blunders; one would think that the 
bad policy obferv’d in regard to the commonwealth of 
Rome, during the fecond Punic war, was the model which 
every. ftate propofed for their imitation, when they attempt- 
ed new conquefts, No fooner had the Greeks, who were 
fo blind to their own interefts as to prefer the neighbourhood 
of the Romans to that of Philip, prevailed upon the former 
to make war on Macedcnia, than all its neighbours were in 
arms againft it. Attalus ought to have fuccoured it; his 
fituation was the fame during this war as with that of M/a/- 

finiffa in the war of Annibal, and his conduét no léfs impru- 
dent, “Antiochus was the only ally Philip had inthis . 
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hut, whether it was, that this prince wanted refolution, of 
could not perfift in any one courfe, or that he was influenced 
by the ancient jealoufy which divided the fucceffors of Alex- 
ander, he could not but fee with fome pleafure Philip hum- 
bled. He had no fooner begun to make a feeble diverfion, 
by attacking Attalus, than he claps up a peace with him, at 
che firft orders from Rome. 

The Macedonians being routed at Cynocephale, had no fooner 
{ubmitted to the humbling conditions impoled by Flamininus, 
than the Romans, always iunpauent to imlarge their dominions, 
meditated a revenge upon Antiochus, for the hoftilities he had 
comatitted on the territories of 4ttalus. ‘They ordered him 
to evacuate the cities of Aa, which had belonged to the 
kings of Macedonia, and wo beware of difturbing the tran- 
quillity of Greece by tran{porting troops into Europe, Anti 
ochus, encouraged by the £¢telians to take up arms, began 
the war, and had the fame fate with Pdiiip, No body af- 
fifted him in his misfortune, he being, to ufe the expreffion 
ot Livy, crufhed under the weight of the whole world. 

This war merits particular attention, not for the great 
events it produced, but thofe it might have produced, it 4n- 
tiochus had had the courage to get over the prejudices of 
the times he lived in, by following the advice ot. Annibal. 
This great man being obliged to leave his country, and feek 
anazylum among the enemies of Rome, had retired to the 
court of Syria. Jt isavery fingular fight to fee a private 
citizen of an almoft ruined commonwealth, himfelf tooa 
fugitive, profcribed, and without fortune or foldiers, whole 
genius prefcribes to that of Rome, and who endcavours to ex- 
‘cite the whole world againft a power which the greaiett kings 
could not behold without terror. 

“© Could the princes, faid he to Antischus, forget their private 
animofities ; could they be convinced that there is a greatne/s 
preferable to the inlargement of their dominions, then Rome, 

ich is only powerful by their divifions and avarice, would 
ceafe to triumph. Thanks to the liind and inveterate haired 
of nations againft each other, the Romans find mure allies than 
they defire, and have the forces of the whole earth at their dif- 
pofal.. All their defign in conquering, fay they, is for the ad- 
vantage of their allies. Can any thing be m.re falje ? They do 
nat fupport the hardjbips, fatigues, and dangers of war but 
to gratify their defire of rule; and if the Romans load their 
allies with favours, it is.only out of interefi. They are fenfible 
how much it is their advantage to have fri.nds ; and, that they 
may net at once provoke againft them the pride of all nations, 
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te difgutfe and conceal the tyranny they aim at. ~ As to thefe 
allies, of whom they require the moft fervile compliances, th 
are already fubjects, and will foon be flaves. Pll anfwer for 
it, the great fortunes of Attalus, of Maffinifla, and Eumenes 
will be rutned in their turn. The Romans already look tpn 
Afia as thetr prey; your endeavours to avoid breaking with 
them, will be all to no purpofe ; they can form an honourabl, 
pretext for beginning hoftilities. In thefe new dangers which 
threaten the throne of Syria, you muf? renounce the maxims o 
your anceftors, aad form a new fcheme of policy. The queftion 
is not now to make yourfelf be looked upon as the only lawful fue. 
ceffor of Alexander, or to recover the di{membered parts of bis 
momarchy. At prefent, your whole fludy fhould be how to fp 
port your antient enemies ; you may Jubdue them whenever you 
pleafe, after having made ufe of their forces in weakening the 
commonwealth of Rome that threatens you. Wen Philip, pro- 
voked by the pride of his conquerors, is fecretly fired with imdig- 
nation, and only waits a favourable opportunity to fake off the 
yoke, his caufe too and yours being the fame ; why do you give 
him no affifiance * Even you yourfelf have, in fome fort, been 
congvered at Cynocephale ; Macedonia is no more the bul- 
wark of Afia. As for Philip, bis misfortunes are going to be 
riveted more firm ; be will be furrounded by the Roman forces 
on all hands, if you permit them to enter your dominions. 
Noiwithfanding the hatred between you, Philip is lefs your 
enemy than the commonwealth of Rome. Extricate him out of 
his prefent unhappy fituation, if it were only to fecure your own 
throne. Let a ciofe union be eftablifhed between the greateft king 
of Europe and the greateft of Afia. 

But, continued Annibal, the enemies of Rome have hitherto 
found no allies ; becaufe in-the very beginning of a war, thy 
have difcovered how much afraid they were to undertake tt: 
their pufillanimity hath kept every body from taking a fhare in 
their dangers. Defer not till the Romans eftabliph the theatre 
of war in the heart of your dominions. Their empire, which 
in I:aly fPands upon a precarious footing, will bear you down 
here with the forces ‘A all the nations they have conquered 
that fear to be fo, or that hope to inrich themfelves with your 
fprils, The Spaniards, Africans, Italians, Greeks, Macedo- 
nians, all the world will contribute to your rnin. Befides, tho’ 
it fhould be your fortune to meet with the moft compleat as wel 
as conflant fuccefs, bow many battles muft you hazard, before 
the Romans can be driven out of your kingdom? They m 
alfo be purfued into Greece and Macedonia, and thefe pre 


winces conquered, before it 15 poffible to drive them into ther 
own 
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gun country, Or endanger the being of their fate. Two vifories 
onthe contrary, obtained in Italy, will make thefe bullying 
peroes tremble for the capitol. Truft the hatred I bear them, 

ripping and foldiers 3 | frall vifit \taly a fecond time, where 
[will find people wearted with the greatnefs of their mafters, 
and whom I have already infpired with the defire of liberty. 

it be my fortune to gain another battle of Vhralimene, or 
fier: Rome will fall by your arms. I will bring over to 
your alliance and friendfhip all the ftates that are jealous of the 
Roman commonwealth, or whofe only policy is to join the firon- 
get. They will fand tn the fame awe of you as they do of the 
Romans ; they will have the fame attachment to your intereft 
as at prefent they have to that of the Romans, bad you but the 
refolution to make thefe tyrants tremble.” 

Antiochus, in whofe power it was to decide the fate of 
the world, had too mean fentiments to relifh the wife, tho’ 
daring counfel of Annibal. The promifes of this great man 
appeared vague and confufed to him, becaufe he could not 
underftand their juftnefs: He judged that to be rafh which 
in itfelf was truly great and brave, and was wholly ruled 
by groveling paffions, being the dupe of the jealoufy of his 
courtiers, and the weaknefs of his minifters. Like all the 
other princes of the eaft, he was intoxicated with his own 
greatnefs ; and. being likewife checked by his natural pufilla- 
nimity, he could neither believe that, by making war upon 
the Romans, he was in danger of utter ruin; nor perfuade 
himfelf, that it was poffible for him to overturn that vaft 
power to which every thing gave way. Never did prince 
difplay in fo clear a light the weaknefs and contradiction 
which pride and cowardice is capable of producing in the 
fame perfon. Being always full of the projeéts of his an- 
ceftors upon Greece and Macedonia, his ancient enemies, he 
could not prevai] on himfelf to afk their affiftance againft 
the Romans. On the contrary, he begins the war by in- 
fulting over Philip ; and at the fame tim: that he obliges this 
prince to declare in favour of the Romans againft himfelf, 
he is feized with terror, repents of his undertaking, and 
agrees to yield a part of his dominion’, in order to preferve 
the reft, 

Had Mithridates filled the throne of Antiochus, the Ro- 
mans would have been undone. Whata fine fight would 
it have been, to fee the intereft of that prince and Aanibal’s 
united, and them in concert executing all the refources of 
their genius again{t a powerful people, whom it was abfo- 
lutely neceflary to deflroy or acknowledge for their mafter? 
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The common wealth of Rome never feared but thefe two men ; 
one of whom was born only a private citizen of a ftate that 
fruftrated his hopes, and who afterwards cculd find no kip 
that dared to fecond him ; the other was a king, but he lived at 
a time when all’the provinces were governed by Roman ma. 
giftrates, and accuftomed to obey. In the heat of his paffion 
he conceived vaft defigns ; his hopes and refources were 
always greater than his misfortunes. He carried on a war 
of forty years againft Sy/la, Cotta, Lucullus and Pompey’; but 
he exhaufted his revenues in Greece and Afia. Whatever 
was the caufe, he neglected to improve the favourable oppor- 
tunity which the revolt of the Samnites and their allies gaye 
him, of carrying his arms into the heart of Ztaly ; and only 
thought of following Annibal’s example, when it was im- 
poffible for him to put his dehgn in execution. 

The defeat of Antiochus confirmed all nations in that 
wretched policy which haftened the lofs of their liberty, In 
fuch a fituation of affairs, did Per/eus prepofteroufly attempt 
to arm Macedonia ; and all the worldfarmed againft him. 
Prufias chofe to be only a’ {peétator of this war. If he was 
afraid that his neutrality would equally offend both parties, 
he hoped, if the Komans proved victorious, to gain them by 
mean compliances ; or, if fortune declared in favour of Per- 
feus, to obtain pardon from him by means of his fifter, 
whom he had taken to wife. Gentius king of Jllyricum, 
and the Rhodians, aéted an equivocal part, that only creates 
enemies, which god policy will always condemn; and 
yet is looked upon by men of a timorous difpofition as the 
height of wifdom, and a mafter-piece in the art of govern- 
ment. Without effectually aflifting Perfeus, which it was 
their intereft to have done with all their power, or to have 
negleted him entirely, they did no more than was barely 
fufficient to provoke the Romans againft them. We may 
obferve the fame abfurd condué& followed by all the enemies 
of Rome. Bocchus fuccoured “ugurtha, when that prince 
had left his kingdom. Tigranes behaved in the fame man- 
ner towards Mithridates; whereas both of them, as all 
hiftorians judicioufly obferve, ought to have taken this courfe 
fooner, or not at all,” 

In the third and laft book of this part, our author pro- 
ceeds to confider the ill ufe which the Romans made of theit 
power, their boundlefs avarice, how they loft what contfti- 
tuted the fecurity and greatnefs of the commonwealth, the 
ftate of the empire uncer Conflantine, the fall of the weftern 


empire, and the weaknefs and final ruin of that of the = 
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But as this article is already extended to a confiderable lengthy 
we muft refer the reader to the book itfelf ; which is every 
where animated by a generous freedom of thought, a great 
;nowledge of antiquity, and a Concern for the liberties arid 


welfare of mankind, W 
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Art. xxx1x. Conclufion of the account of Mrs. Cockburn’s 
works, 


N our laft number we promifed to give a fhort view of 

the arguments contained in a feries of letters between 
the Rev. Dr. Sharpe, archdéacon of Northumberland, &c. 
and Mrs. Cockburn, concerning the foundation of moral 
yirtue and obligation; and a very fhort one will be fufh* 
cient, as the greateft part of thefe letters, which take up 
more than an hundred pages, is ernployed about the ambigui- 

of the terms ufed in the controverfy ; the fettling the 
meaning of which, the judicious Dr. Sharpe thinks abfo- 
lutély neceffary before the difpute can be brought toan iffue, 
It were to be wifhed, that the Jearned doétor had entered 
more into the merits of the caufe, anda thorough difcuffi- 
on of the fubject ; for by the acutenefs and judgment that 
appear in what he has advanced upon it; the intelligent rea- 
der will eafily fee, that confiderable light might have been 
expected, had he proceeded farther. 

In the doétor’s letter to Mr. Cockburn, when he returned 
Mrs. Cockburn’s MS. papers relating principally to the 
foundation of moral virtue, he declares, that the things 
which he apprehends are ftill wanting to bé fettled in this 
controverfy are as follows : 

Firft, What is meant by the word foundation, as it is 
commonly ufed by the wfiters in it? 

Secondly, Whether moral virtue, and mioral obligation, 
muft needs have the fame foundation, and in the fame fenfe ? 

Thirdly, Whether the reafon, nature, and fitnefs of 
things, confidered as antecedent to the divine will, doap* 
pear under that confideration to be obligatory.to morality ? 
Or thus : Whether rules of action, and obligation to ation, 
be hot quite diftinét, and may not have diftin& foundati- 
ons, in like. manner as the reafon and fitnefs of a law are 
difting from the authority of a law? 

** I muft confefs, fays he, for my own part, I have fuch 
anundiftinguifhing head, that I could never tell how to fe- 
Parate the eflential differences of things (as they now ap- 
Pear to moral agents)’ from the will of God. All created 
Vou. V, | Z nature 
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mature is an expreffion of his will, in thefe very eflentia! 
differences, and relations, and fitneffes flowing from them 
And therefore I like, and I adhere to that expreffion of Mr. 
Cockburn’s ; thy perfect will in the effential differences of goad 
and evil. 

Why may not morality, confidered in the mind of Gog 
before creation, like metaphyfical truths, be ultimately rp. 
lved into the divine underftanding ? And morality, conf. 
dered in its obligations on rational creatures, be ultimately 
refolved into the divine will? Is there any inconfiftency. in 
this diftin@ion ? 

Though morality, as a rule, was eternally in the mind of 
God, like mathematical proportions ; yet there could be no 
obligation to conform to this rule, till it became praéticable 
by the actual fubfiftence of things, exprefling thofe rela 
tions and fitnefles ; that is, till God had exprefled his own 
will, as well as his wifdom, in a fyftem of works exhibit 
ing all thofe eternal ratios, &c. ‘Therefore, I am inclined to 
conceive, that the foundation of obligation to eonform to 
thefe fitneiles, could not be antecedent to the divine will, 
whatever the ratios themfelves were.”’ 

In anfwer to the firft of the above-mentioned queftions, 
the ingenious Mrs. Cockburn thinks there is no ambiguity 
in the ufe of the word foundation, and that no mifunder- 
ftanding has happened for want of explaining it. ** When 
it is fpoke, fays fhe, of moral virtue, it is commonly, I 
fuppofe, underftood (at leaft I have always taken it) to 
mean the ground, on which moral virtue folely arifes, or 
that, without which there could be no fuch thing as virtue, 
And fuch a foundation, I think, can be no other than the 
neceflary relations and eflential differences of things ; for up- 
on thefe even the virtue of obeying the will of God mutt 
be founded ; fince, ona fuppofition that there were no ef- 
fential differences, or fitnefles refulting from them, there 
could be no more goodne/s in obedience, than in the con- 
trary. 

fe to the fecond queftion, whether mora! virtue and 
moral obligation muft have the fame foundation and in the 
fame fenfe ? It feemis clear to me, that if the mature and rea- 

fon of things is the foundation of moral virtue, it muft be the 
foundation of moral obligation likewife to reafonable beings: 
yet not in fuch a fenfe, as that there can be no other foun- 
dation of it. The moral fenfe, and the will of God, are 
both grounds of obligation to moral agents ; though peshaps 


their being fo may be ultimately refolyable into the eternal 
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reajon and truth of things; which I take to be the moft 
noble of all principles, as that, to which the divine will it- 
felf is always conformed. 

On the third queftion, whether the reafon, nature, and 
fitnefs of things, when confidered as antecedent to the divine 
will, do appear under rhat confideration to be obligatory to 
morality? I have largely exprefled my fentiments in the 

pers, but not, it feems, to the judicious doctor’s fatisfacti- 
on; who apprehends, that rules of action, and obligation to 
aétion, may be quite diftiné?, &c. For my part, [ know 
not how to conceive rea/ons or rules of action, (I mean eter- 
nal and immutable reafons) diftiné&t from obligation to action. 
The reafons of a law are indeed diftin@ from the authority 
ofalaw; and thofe laws, that are founded on temporary and 
mutable reafons, oblige folely by the authority of the legifla- 
tor; but thofe that are founded on the eceffary relations and 
gfential differences of things, have, from thofe eternal rea- 
fons, a right of obliging moral agents prior to the authority 
that enforces them. ‘The reafonsand authority, though di- 
ftin&t, are, as I conceive, both proper foundations of obli- 
gation ; for what are reafons afd rules of action, if they do 
not oblige reafonable beings to aét conformably to them? 

J would afk, for what end was man endued with a facul- 
ty of perceiving the effential differences of things? It is 
faid by Mr. Varburton and others, that they are the rule, 
which God has given his creatures to bring them to a know- 
ledge of his will: Very good; it is certainly a rational de- 
duction from thofe perceptions, that it muft be the will of 
the author of our nature, that we fhould aét fuitably to them ; 
and this difcovery lays us under an additional obligation. 
But by what means do thofe perceptions bring us to this 
knowledge? Is it not by firft fhewing us our duty, fhewing 
us what courfe of action our nature requires us to follow, 
and forcing us to ftand felf-condemned, if we counteract 
them? And muft not then the effential differences be the 
primary foundation of moral obligation? What then can hin- 
der them from continuing to have a right of obliging reafun- 
able beings, even thouzh fuch beings fhould ftop fhort of 
Confidering them as a@ rule, by which to know the will of 
God, either from having falfe notions, or no notions at all of 
adeity ? Since, notwithftanding this, they will unavoidably 
approve or condemn their own, and other men’s actions, ac- 
Cording to the immutable nature of things. And that this 
brings them under obligation, I the rather infift on, becaufe 
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I fee not otherwife, how it is poffible to folve the difficulty 
propofed to Mr. Warburton.” 

By the word foundation, the writers on the fubje& of 
moral virtue, according to Mrs. Cockburn, commonly un- 
derfland the ground on which moral virtue folely arifes. But 
Dr. Sharpe juftly obferves, that they are not agreed whe. 
ther this ground be any one fimple principle, or compounded 
of more principles than one ; and, that among thofe, who 
admit of one principle only for the purpofe, we may difeo- 
ver fome different conceptions of the word foundation, fome 
confidering it as the ground, from whence virtue is dire@ 
produced, or to which it owes its birth; and others onl 
as a more remote caufe, as the fountain head, from whence 
virtue derives its origin. 

‘The doétor l:kewife obferves, that the precife meaning 
of obligation is as little fettled in this controverfy, as that of 
the term foundation ; and that it is chiefly owing to the 
different notions of obligation, that we have different foun- 
dations affigned to it. ‘* Take it, fays he, in a gramma- 
tical fenfe, and itimplies fomething, that enforces upon re- 
lu€tancy ; and in this fenfe of it (when ufed in morality) it 
fhould feem moft properly founded in the fanétions of re- 
wards and punifhments; or in the wil! of him, who has 
the power to reward or punifh. 

Take it ina /egal fenfe, and it implies an obliger: and 
there muft be two perfons at leaft, that is, two intelligent 
agents, or two free wills tocreate obligation in either of them. 
And in this view obligation in morals will certainly be 
founded in the will of God. 

Take it in a third fenfe, viz. as an unalienable right that 
truth has to be preferred before falfhood, good before bad, 
by all rational creatures that can diftinguifh them; and 
then its foundation will be in the eflential differences of 
things, and their eternal ratios, fitnefles, &c.” 

Mrs. Cockburn’s definition of obligation is as follows ; 
** fuch a perception of an inducement to aét, or to forbear 
acting, as forces an agent to ftand felf-condemned, if he 
does not conform to it ;”” ahd tothis one precife meaning of 
the term, fhe fays, fhe has conftantly kept. With regard 
to which the dotor obferves, that obligation being confi- 
dered as a perception of an inducement, &c. it will always ap- 
pear to be one and the fame idea, though there be fifty diffe- 
rent inducements, that may be thus perceived, and thereby 
become obligations in one and the fame fenfe, all of them 


forcing the azent in the fame manner, though not — 
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in the fame degree, to ftand felf-condemned, if he does not 
comply with them. ‘* But though all of them, fays he, 


© have the nature of obligation thus confidered, as percep- 


tions of the agent, yet all of them have not an obligatory 
er inherent in them, or infeparable from them: for 
feveral things may be perceived to be inducements, that /hall 
orce the agent, &c. and be confequently obligations to the 
rfon fo perceiving them, which, in reality, are things not 
obligatory, but are only, through error in judgment, thought 
tobe fo; while other things, that really have an obligatory 
power infeparable from them, through inattentivenefs, or 
other criminal defect, may not come under his perception. 

Here then is room for a diftin&tion of obligations under your 
own definition of the term: one fort is real, the other is on- 
ly imaginary : one is fo in its own nature, the other is fo only 
in perception, or in the fenfe of the agent.”’ 

We fhall clofe this account with mentioning three points 
which the doétor has hinted in the conclufion of one of his 
letters, and which, he apprehends, might prove the iffue 
of the controverfy. ‘* The fum of all, fays he, that I mean 
toadvertife you of in thefe refletions, however coarfely and 
inaccurately thrown together, is this : 

That the notions of foundations and obligations are not 
yet fufficiently fettled : “That from the beft judgment | can 
make of the iffue of this controverfy, from the various and 
different acceptations thofe terms appear to be taken in, it 
will be this: that the principal, not the /ole foundation of 
moral virtue, are the effential differences of things, and fit- 
nefles refulting neceflarily from them ; but not confider’d 
as feparate, or poflibly feparable from the will of God. 

And that the principal, not the fole foundation of moral 
obligation is the will of God ; but not cohfidered as feparate, 
or poflibly feparable from, the eternal and immutable ratios 
of things. 

And that the only proper ultimate foundation of moral 
virtue, and moral obligation, is God himfelf, the only true 
fountain both of wifdom and goodnefs, and every thing that is 
either perfect, true, or right in phyfics, metaphyfics, or 
morals: He is a// in ail, the firft caufe, and fole origin of 


all,” 
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Art. xL. The credibility of miracles defended again the 
author of Philofophical eflays, in a difcourfe delivered at 
the primary vifitation of the bifbop of Ely, in St. Michael’s, 
Cambridge, Aug. 29, 1751. By T. Rutherforth, Dp. 
chaplain to her Royal Highne/s the Prince/s Dowager of 
Wales. Printed at Cambridge. 8yo. 6d. 


N this difcourfe, the learned Dr. Rutherforth lays be. 
fore his readers, fome obferyations upon the meafures of 
credibility, in order to fhew that the argument urged by Mr, 
Hume againft miracles, is inconclufive ; and that no fuper. 
natural degree of teftimony is necefiarily required to prove 
the exiftence of a miracle. We fhall give the fubftance of 
what he fays on this fubject ; but before we proceed to that, 
it may not be improper to prefent our readers with Mr, 
Hume’s argument. ‘* A miracle, fays he, we are told, isa 
violation of the laws of nature: for nothing is efteemed a 
miracle, if it ever happens in the common courfe of things, 
And confequently, fince a firm and unalterable experience 
hath eftablifhed thofe laws, there muft be a firm and unal- 
terable experience againft every miraculous event. But ia 
the judgments which we pafs upon matters of faét, fuch an 
experience as this amounts to a full and direct proof. We 
have therefore, from the nature of the faét, a full and dire& 
proof againft the exiftence of any miracle. If then a miracl 
with fuch a proof againft it, can be rendered credible, it muft 
be by an oppofite proof which is fuperior : therefore no 
proof from report can evince the exiftence of a miracle, un- 
Jefs it overballances the oppofite proof from the nature of the 
fact : or, no teftimony can be fufficient to eftablifh the belief of 
a miracle, unlefs the falfhood of the teftimony would bemore 
miraculous than the event, which it endeavours to eftablifh.” 
In anfwer to this our author obferves, that where we 
have no knowledge or certainty of a fa&, by having been 
eye-witnefles of it, the meafures of credibility made uf 
of to form a judgment upon the truth or falfhood of it, are 
the conformity or confiftency of it with our experience, the 
conformity or coniiftency of it with our knowledge in ge- 
nefa!, and the teftimony of other men, who vouch the evi- 
dence of their fenfes: He endeavours to fhew, that events 
are made as credible, in the nature of the thing, by their 
conformity or confiftency with our knowledge, as they are 
by their conformity or confiftency with our experience 5 
_ and that when events, which are conformable to our know- 
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or confiftent with it, are fupported by a fair teftimony, 
our alent to them is well-grounded. If the truth of thefe 
two principles be allowed, and moreover that we have a 
demonftratite knowledge of the exiftence, the power, the 
wifdom, and the goodnefs of God, he thinks it will be eafy 
to unravel all the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s argument, and to 
fhew that miracles do not require any fupernatural degree of 
teftimony to eftablifh our belief of them. 

The two fundamental principles from which Mr. Hume 
concludes, that we muft have, in the nature of the fact, a 
full and direct proof againft the exiftence of every miracle, 
are, that a firm and invariable experience amounts to a full 
and dire&t proof ; and that no event can be called a miracle, 
unlefs there is a firm and invariable experience againft it. 
Our author examines both thefe principles, and with regard 
to the firft of them obferves, that a firm and invariable ex- 

ence will never prove, that no events, which are repug- 
nant ta the laws originally eftablifhed in the univerfe, can 
be brought about by the immediate interpofition of him 
who eftablifhed thefe laws, and can over-rulethem. ‘** For 
the force of an argument deduced from experience, fays he, 
can extend no farther than the experience extends from 
whence you deduce it. Your experience of the ordinary 
powers of mature may be a decifive proof, in refpect of 
thofe powers which are the immediate objects of it: but it 
can be no proof at all, in refpect of a power fuperior to na- 
ture, which is not the immediate object of experience, but 
of demonftrative knowledge.”’ 

With regard to the fecond principle, the doétor obferves, 
that we muft not confound experience with knowledge, or 
the common courfe and laws of nature with the power of 
him who is the father of nature, and eftablifhed its laws. 
It may certainly be inferred, he fays, from Mr. Hume’s de- 
finition of a miracle, that no event can be called by that 
name, unlefs it is inconfiftent with our experience of the 
common courfe of nature, but that the fame definition will 
hot juftify the only inference which can ferve his purpofe, 
vx. that every miracle is inconfiftent with our knowledge 
of the power of God. 

Having examined thefe two principles feparately, our 
author proceeds next to confider them together, in order to 
fee what conclufion will come out from them. He ftates 
the argument in various forms, and affirms that the only 
regular conclufion, which can be deduced from the pre- 
myles, when explained in fuch a manner as to be true, is, 
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that we have a full and dire& proof againft the produGjon 
of a miracle by any of the ordinary powers of nature, which 
are the objects of our fenfes, or of common experience... A 
conclufion which he fays the defenders of chriitianity have 
no reafon to be &afraid of. 

‘* In anfwering this argument, fays he, [ have laid open 
the grounds of our affent to the exiftence of a miracle, 
Such an event is inconfiftent with our experience of the come 
mon courfe of things; and would therefore be, in itfelf, in- 
credible, and incapable of being proved by any teftimony, 
if we knew nothing of any power exifting in the univerle, 
befides thofe which are employed in carrying on the yifible 
train of caufes and effects. But knowledge reaches farther 
than experience: reafon leads us on from thofe powers, 
which are the objects of fenfe, to another which is fuperior 
to-them, tothe power of him, who, as he at firft eftablithed 
the laws, and fettled the courfe of what we commonly mean 
by the word nature, can therefore, when he pleafes, fufpend 
or over-rule them. ‘The exiftence of a miracle hath a ge- 
neral conformity or ¢onfiftency with our knowledge of fuch 
a power: and this conformity or confiftency with our 
knowledge, gives it credibility enough, in the nature of the 
thing, to render it capable of being proved by a fair tefti- 
mony. 

From hence it appears, that when we reject any mira- 
culous event as fpurious, which comes to us well attefted ; 
our reafon for this conduct either is not, or ought not to 
be, any pretended proof againft it, from the general nature 
cf all miracles. For a miracle, confidered merely asa fu- 
pernatural change in the common courfe of things, is con; 
nitent with our knowledge of God’s power : and no events, 
which are confiftent with our knowledge, furnifh any caufe 
of doubt or fufpicion about their exiftence, and much lefs 
any prefumption or proof againft it, from the nature of the 
thing. And yet we rejeét the miracles and prodigies which 
we find related in Pagan hiftories, and Popifh legends ; not- 
withftanding fome of them are fupported by fuch a teftimony, 
as might, if we were to give ourfelves the trouble of ¢xa- 
mining it, be found unexceptionable in itfelf, or fufficient, 
at leatt, to eftablifh the truth of any common matter of fat. 
Upon what grounds then, it may be afked, can we juttify 
our rejecting thefe miracles ; if there is no prefumption a- 
gainft them, from the nature of miracles in general, and we 
either do not examine the teftimony, which fupports them, 
or find no exceptions againft it, when we do? They se 
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make this enquiry, might, if they attended to the matter, 
find a third reafon for rejecting many particular miracles, 
befides the two which are here fuggefted. “Though we have 
no objections, from the nature of the thing, that can be 
urged with any force againft miracles in general ; yet there 
are frequently fuch circumftances appear in the relation of 
rticular miracles, as will afford unanfwerable objections 
to the truth of them. If the circumftances of any particu- 
Jar miracle do either dire€tly, or by neceflary confequence, 
exclude the power of every being, who can change the 
common courfe of things; fuch a miracle, not from the 
general nature of all miracles, but from its own particular 
circumftances, becomes inconfiftent with our knowledge, 
and incapable of being proved by any teftimony whatever, 





Art. xii. 4 Praétical effay on the ufe and abufe of warm- 
bathing “in gouty cafes» By William Oliver, 44. D. of 
Bath. Quarto, 2s. Elegantly printed, at Bath 


HIS {mall but fenfible and judicious performance, of the 
ingenous Dr. Oliver, who, from a long courfe of expe- 
rience and obfervation, added to his natural fagacity and pe- 
netration, cannot but be fuppofed to be well acquainted with 
the effects of the hot waters on human bodies, is intro- 
duced with avery juft obfervation, viz. That the chief caufe 
of falfe judgments, and different opinions, among{t mankind, 
about facts, is, that they are feldom truly reprefented, fome 
circumftances being generally added or omitted, which, if 
known precifely, would have altered the idea of them in 
the mind of the perfon to'whom they are related. 

The faé& our author confiders in the work now before us 
is, whether warm bathing be ufeful or hurtful in gouty cafes? 
concerning which great phyficians are ftill of different opi- 
nions, from the want, as he thinks, of a juft diftin@tion 
between proper and improper bathing. A careful attention, 
he tells us, to the nature of thefe oppofite methods, and a 
right diftinction being made between them, would, in a 
great meafure, reconcile the different opinions, which arife 
merely from imperfect information. 

To render this diftin@tion more clear and precife than it 
has yet appeared, is our author’s defign; and as he writes 
Not to initruct phyficians, but to inform patients of what 
belongs to their own intereft, he premifes a fhort and plain 
account of the animal economy, that they may underftand 
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him more clearly. From the laws of the human mecha 
nifm he endeavours to form the plaineft notion of the gout, 
in its different ftages; and confiders whether the ufe of 
bathing, in that diftemper, has any foundation in theory, 
as he afferts it, from experience, to have in practice, , 

“© What the fpecific nature, fays he, of the gouty mats 
ter is, I do not know, and perhaps it may never be difeos 
vered. If I was to defcribe it, I fhould fay that a fie of 
that diftemper is produced by a fubtle matter, which by the 
fize of its parts, is capable of pafling thro’ all the veflels of 
the body, without ftopping or giving any uneafinefs, ’til] 
it arrives in that very {mall feries which furrounds the joints, 
where it is detained by its own bulk, and continually increafed 
by,the acceffion of more matter of the fame kind, ’till, by 
its acrid qualities, it pricks, tears, and rends the nervous 
membranes and tendons, and thereby caufes moft torment- 
ing pains to the perfon who is thus attacked.” 

After this he defcribes a regular fit of the gout, which re- 
quires but little affiftance from phyfic; patience, flannel, 
water-gruel, and clear whey, being fufficient helps to nature 
to enable her to perfect her own work. He obferves, that 
when the fits of the gout are not critical, they Jay the foun- 
dations of numberlefs miferies. ‘* They fail of being fo, 
fays he, when the force of the folids are naturally fo weak, 
or rendered fo, by an injudicious low diet, that they have 
not fufficient force to grind the gouty matter, by the help 
of the fever, fine enough for right expulfion thro’ the com- 
men emunétories ; or from the habits being fo over-loaded 
with gouty matter, that the fever cannot feparateat from 
the blood and juices, in order to carry it on thro’ the {mall 
veflels of the joints, quite out of the body. 

While this gouty matter is carried about in the body, 
mix’d with the other fluids, it often occafions head-achs, 
vertigos, ficknefs at {tomach, lofs of appetite, four belchings, 
heart-burnings, flatufles, and wandring twitching pains 
in the limbs. When it is duly feparated from the other 
humours, but depofited upon the joints in a greater quantity 
than can be critically difcharged from them, it tears the 
{mall veffels to pieces; makes cavities wherein it may ftag- 
nate; by ftagnating it thickens, and grows acrid ; curdies 
the miucus detigned for lubricating the joints, and hardens it 
into chalky matter, which, as it increafes,/deftroys the 
motion of the joint, diftends the fkin, inflames, “breaks 
thro’ and difcharges itfelf, either in a fluid or folid form, 
generally in both, The 
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_ ‘The joints are not the only. parts in which this cretaceous 
matter will lodge; a finer fort of it will find its way into 
the tendons, which it will thicken, ftiffen, and render unfit 
fop mufcular motion ; whilft a grofler kind will form large 
fat cakes of chalk in the interftices of the mufcles themfelves. 
Perfons thus affected lofe the ufe of their limbs, and have 
recourfe to warm bathing for their recovery.” 

After mentioning a few inftances to prove the poflibility 
of reftoring the ufe of limbs, long loft by the feverity of the 
gout, by means of warm bathing, our author proceeds to 
enquire into the probability of the thing, by confidering the 

wer of our warm baths. 

«6 As warm water, fays he, they are allowed to foften, 
and relax rigid fibres, and to diflolve faline and gelatinous 
concretions.. But the faline, fulphureous and faponaceous 
particles, manifeftly contained in the Bath waters, mutt 
render them more penetrating, and more powerful folvents 
than common water. Hence I think it reafonable to expec 
that our baths fhould do, what in fa&t we find them to have 
done; that is, that they fhould remove the obftruéting 
gouty matter from the parts wherein it was lodged, by ren- 
dring it fo fluid, as to be again carried on in the courfe of cir- 
culation. The morbid concretions thus diflolved, and the 
limb or joint being freed from its burden, cannot but in 
whole, or in part, recover its natural ufe. Numbers now 
alive feel this truth, and are thankful.” 

He enquires next, whence the opinion that warm bathing 
is fo dangerous in gouty cafes, does arife. “They who main- 
tain it fay, That when the gouty matter is diflolved, and 
brought again into the circulation, we cannot be fure what 
will become of it : we don’t know but it may be thrown 
upon the lungs, the liver or the brain, and thefi this me- 
‘thod of cure would be worfe than the difeafe ; nay, there 
are not wanting hiftories to prove that, in faét, it has bgen 
fo thrown. 

This reafoning our author allows to be juft, if thefe evils 
do really and ufually follow from bathing ; but here he fays 
it is we muft diftinguifh between bathing and improper 
bathing ; and he endeavours to fhew, that. thefe mifchiefs 
arife from improper batbing only, and how they may be 
guarded againft by prudent management. 

* One of the moft common caufes, fays he, of impro- 
per bathing is the following vulgar error. Sick people be~ 
lieve that they come to the Bath for the ule of the Bath 
Wateis only. A bleeding, a vomit, or a purge, they think 
to 
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fo be a fufficient preparation. ‘They are fo eager to begin 
with the waters, that they count even thofe few previous 
fteps lofs of time ; and if any farther means are propofed 
as proper to precede their entering upon a courfe of drinking 
the waters, and bathing, they grow quite impatient.-.-Ac. 
cordingly fome of grofs habits, and unfound vifcera, ftuffed 
with full meals, and inflamed by fpiritous liquors ; others 
emaciated, weak and difpirited, worn down by their di- 
flemper, and eafily becoming hectical, by being over- heated, 
plunge into the bath in a very improper condition, Then 
they aretold, that the fhort ftay they are ordered to make 
in the bath can do them little good, and that the temperate 
part of it, which they are advifed to bath in at firft, has too 
little efficacy to effect their cure, at leaft within the thort 
time they propofe to fpend in the attaining it. They are 
then introduced to the boiling fprings, and there detained 
*till all the humours are rarefied to fuch a degree, as to bring 
on faintnefs, licknefs, vertigos, and palpitations of the heart, 
However, if,thefe fymptoms go off, the hopes of a fpeedy 
cure, and being taught to believe that thefe are the ufual 
attendants on the firft bathing, they venture to bath again 
in the fame manner, ’till the humours in general are dif- 
folved, the gouty matter is fet a float in a greater quantity 
than nature can difcharge ; a high burning fever is raifed, fol- 
lowed perhaps by a pleurify, a peripneumony, inflammations 
of the vifcera, or even an apoplexy ; and the patient may 
juftly be faid to have died of tmproper bathing. 

Is it a wonder then, that /uch cafes (the circumftances of 
which never reach the ears of thofe who hear of them at 
a diftance) fhould prejudice perfons againft bathing, who 
labour under complaints very like to them, in which its 
ufe had proved fo fatal? The fhort hiftory, by that time it 
has left the walls of Bath, contains no more than the name 
of the diftemper, the bathing, and the. unhappy effects. 
Ffom fuch hiftories it is inferred, that bathing is dangerous 
to gouty conftitutions ; and the phyficians, to whom they 
are tran{mitted, pronounce againtt it right/y. But the pre- 
mifes are wrong ; for the cafe is imperfectly, and often, on 
other accounts, unfairly reprefented.” 

_ Having defcribed fome of the ill effects of improper bathing, 
and fhewn that the prejudice againft bathing in general flows 
from men’s confounding improper with proper bathing, 
and (from the imperfect hiftories tranfmitted to them) ue- 
juftly afcribing the i!l confequences of the former to the latter; 


our author proceeds in the next place to give his beft advice 
to 
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to his gouty friends, by which they may know how to ufe 
our baths with fatety and benefit. : 

As this performance is calculated but for a fmall part of 
our readers, we fhall clofe our account of it with the con- 
dufions our author draws from what he has advanced in it. 
“From the foregoing pages, fays he, I think we may 
draw the following conclufions,--- That bathing in hot baths 
ig the moft general folvent we know of all the humours of 
the body, whether natural, or morbid---That the moft ge- 
neral folvent is the moft probable means by which obftructi- 
ons of all kinds may be removed---That the gout arifes from 
obftructions, formed in a particular feries of veflels, thro’ 
which its f{pecific matter cannot pafs any longer without 
the help of a fever---T hat gouts are of various kinds, and 
that their diverfity depends upon the different fizes of the 
particles of that fpecific matter, the diameters of the veflels, 
the ftrength of the folids, and the height of the fever--- That 
the obftruéting matter fhould be difcharged out of the body 
as foon as poffible after it has been diflolved, and brought 
again into the general circulation by warm bathing---'That 
till that is difcharged, diflolving a frefh quantity, by repeat- 
ed bathings, is very dangerous---That previous evacuations 
are neceflary to unload the habit, and clean out the firft 
paflages, among{t which vomits are often fafe and ufeful--- 
That attenuating and aperitive medicines are proper to ren- 
der the humours more fluid, and to open a free way, by 
which the difflolved moleculz, which caufed the obftructions, 
may be difcharged with the fecretions---T hat bleedings, 
purgings, diaphoretics, and diuretics, are fometimes necef- 
fary to affift nature, in the expulfion of the diflolved matter 
-~-That too great a degree of heat in the bath; too long a 
fay in it; too hot a bed after bathing ; a profufe {weat too 
long continued ; being expofed to cold air on bathing days; 
or eating and drinking too plentifully of high feafoned meats, 
or inflaming liquors, during a courfe of bathing, are always 
improper, often dangerous, fometimes fatal---'T hat a cour{e 
of bathing fhould be long, and by intervals, as the various 
effects it has upon the bather fhall require---That the head 
fhould in no cafe be dipt, till the bather is rifing out of the 
Water--tThat the temperate feafons of the year are moft 
Proper, fafe, and ufeful, both for drinking and: bathing--- 
That there can be no ftated rules laid down, becaufe the 
peculiar circumftances of each patient, which are very un- 
Certain, muft be our guide-in practice---And, that by the 
Prudent ufe of hot baths, moft chronical difeafes, and gouty 
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cafes in particular, not in an inflamed ftate, may be re. 
lieved, and fometimes cured; while perfons in high health 
may be greatly burt, by wantonly {porting with fo power. 
ful an alterative of the prefent ftate of the animal machine 
either from ficknefs to health, or from health to ficknef.. 





—_— 
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Art. xtir. Maxims, theological ideas and fentences, oyt 
of the prefent ordinary of the brethrens churches, bis dif- 
ertations and difcourfes from the year 1738. till 1747. 


Extraéted by J. Gambold, 47.4. Offavo, 55, Bee- 
croft. 


HE title-page of the performance now before us, 
which is only a colleétion of the principal thoughts 
contained in ten volumes written by. the prefent Orpinary 
of the church known by thenameof Unitas Frarrum, 
is fufficient to give our readers an idea of it. But as fome 
may be defirous to have a fpecimen of the work, we thall 
prefent them with the following fhort one, which is the 
fubftance of two fermons preached at Gelnhaufen, in 1740, 
and 1741. 

‘s It is a great pity that we have not fpent the beft of 
our time in learning to believe, that the Son of God is come 
in the flefh. 

If we fhould fuppofe that mankind, as they commonly 
live in wild difobedience and ingratitude towards our Saviour, 
did really believe what is faid of him, we fhould make their 
crime much greater. But the truth is, it has been a thing 
out of their road, and they have not yet attended to it. 

Some have attended, but it has ftirred up an enmity in 
them. . The crofs of ‘Fe/us is ufually an offence to the pious 

ople in the world; toall thofe who think a virtuous life 
capable of affording comfort on a death-bed. Thofe can- 
not comprehend the neceffity that Chrift fhould become a 
facrifice fOr us; nor how we are faved thro’ pure mercy and 

grace; fo that a man of the moft unfpotted character has 
the fame fteps to go in order to attain heaven, as the vileft 
wretch of all. They think alfo, the doétrine of falvation 
by grace will make people bold in finning, and put off their 
converfion ; not contidering, that we never promife a 
man fhall be able to believe at the laft breath; tho’ indeed 
when he does, a fervant of Chrift makes no {cruple to de- 
liver fuch a one into the Saviour’s merciful arms, tt 
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_ gis neceflary to know whence fin proceeds, and how it 
hangs together. For don’t imagine, that all the wickednefs 
committed in the world, is done for fake of the great plea- 
fure people find therein ; or that fin is properly the remora 
which binders them from turning to the Lamb. | No, all 
fins, pafion, revenge, lafcivioufnefs, avarice, theft, mur- 
der, &c. are only punifhments of fomething elfe, viz, un- 
belief. See Rom. i. 24. So that when any one believes on 
the, Saviour, fin’s government over him is at an end; 
7. another, tho’ ever fo folid a man, tho’ he medi- 
tates, and perhaps writes againft it, is yet forced to be its 
fave. This pofition brings other and quite new ideas with 
it, which people who have not kept clofe to the fcripture, 
have never imagined or been accuftomed to, 

A profeffed atheift was once feen to weep at hearing of our 
Saviour’s death. He got off by faying, it was an involun- 
tary motion. But by this we fee, that the word f{poken 
with power has an irrefiftible accefs to {uch who have been 
once baptized: and if the devil did not by Various means 
fleal the feed again and again out of the hearts of chriftians, 
they would come in by troops. 

How is it when the feed fettles in an honeft and good 
heart? ‘The perfon is at once as if he was new-born, havy- 
ing fuch a view of things as he never had before, 

To make him loath all evil, it no more comes in his 
mind what punifhments he might incur, but how much it 
did coft ‘Fe/us to redeem him. ‘This gofpel breaks the 
heart more than any law whatfoever ; to think that Jefus 
has laboured and fuffered fo much, and we {till defraud him 
of his reward, 

Sin need no more be combated with, but is killed imme- 
diately thro’ the death of Chrift, whenever it ftirs. 

A penance-conflict is a true idea, when applied to the 
tight perfon. The real penance conflict was a painful 
tranfaGion, whereby the wrath of God againft us was re- 
moved, the adverfaries of our happinefs vanquifhed, and 
the heart of man himfelf brought into fuch a ftate, that he 
could be relieved: it implies fuffering for mifdemeanors 
committed, and attaining a point propofed, after wreftling 
fully and rigidly with the difficulties. Some well-meaning 
perfons in all denominations of Chriftendom have recom- 
mended fuch a thing to the human foul, infifting that we 
thould ftrive hard, and punifh ourfelves, in order to obtain 
Grace: but this isa miftake. I am fteadily perfuaded, that 
the 
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the Lamb of God, at the time when he fweated bla 
{weat, has undergone that kind of confli&t once for al|B ° 
What are we now todo on our part? No more than this: 
we muft be deeply concerned in our hearts, and take no 
right fatisfaction in any thing, till we know that we inherit 
the bertefit of Chrift’s bloody fweat and confli@, that is, are 
torn Idofe from death and Satan, become free in our fpirit 
to cleave to our Redeemer, and actually do live to him 


henceforth.’’ R 





end 


ART. xuitl. Free and impartial Confiderations upon the Jree 
and candid Difquifitions relating to the church of England. 
Addreffid to the authors of the difquifitions, By a Gentle 


man. Odélavo, 1s. Baldwin. 


ERY few words may be fufficient to give our readers 

an idea of this performance, the author of which 

has confined himfelf chiefly to confiderations of a general 
nature, without entering thoroughly into the merits of the 
caufe. He treats the free and candid Difquifitors with de- 
cency and good manners ; commends their moderation and 
candour, and that profound refpect with which they have 
approached their fuperiors; but feems to think their book 
will greatly leflen the credit and eftimation of the church of 
England in the eyes of many of its members: and indeed 
no wonder it fhouid, if thofe alterations, the neceflity of 
which has been fo clearly fhewn, be not fpeedily made. 
He blames them much for having been fo fparing in con- 
demning the diffenters for their feparation, which all the 


errors, diforders, and defects of our ecclefiaftical conftitu- ‘ 


tion, that have been pointed out in the difquifitions, are not 
fufficient, he thinks, to juftify. Our author likewife fup- 
pofes, though, in our opinion, without fufficient ground, 
that fome diffenter or other has got in@mongft the Difquifi- 
tors, there being one paflage in their book, which he thinks 
can fearcely be accounted for on any other fuppofition. 
The amendment of fuch parts of our conftitution and 
public fervice, as, in the judgment of fober and unprejudiced 
perfons, there lies any juff or even plaufible exception to, 
he thinks highly reafonable and defirable; but the further 
improvement of, and bringing to perfection, what is already 
unexceptionable, does not appear to him quite fo reafonable. 
He think when things are well, we ought to be fatishied with 


them ; and if fome improvements be attempted, oa - 
ou 
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fhould be cautious how we indulge the humour of mending 
snd improving, fo far as to render the form of our publi¢ 
fervice a quite different thing from what it is at prefent, and 
the people have been all their lives accuftomed to, whichy 
in his Opinion; might be attended with no. {mall hazard and 


inconvenience. h 
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Agr. xttv. The Life and military Exploits of Pyrrhus 
King of Epite. In fix Books. Written originally ih 
French by 17. Gautier; and now rendered into Englith, 

Thomas Mortimer. 8vo. 55. in Boards. Printed 
for the Author, fays the Title-page, meaning the Tranfla- 
tor. And fold by Buckland, Griffiths, &c. &c. 


HE fuccefs of the archbifhop of CamsBray’s Tele- 

machus has occafioned many imitations of that ad- 
mird work; of which Mr. GAutTiER’s Voiages & les 
Expeditions de Pirrhus, is the laft that we know of. It 
was written in England, and publifh’d at London in 1745, 
with a chart, which the tranflator has omitted, as well as 
the Index, which he judged of no ufe, the contents being 
prefixed before every book, .as he exprefles it. 

The original of this book having been fo long publifhed, 
in fome meafure excufes our giving a very brief account of 
the prefent tranflation ; and, befide; the work affords no- 
thing that can tempt us to dwell largely upon it: The au- 
thor’s own account of his plan fhall therefore fuffice ; and 
this we fhall quote in the words of the tranflator. 

* Androclion, in the firft book, as he is giving his pupil * an 
account of the wars of Philip of Macedon, and his fon Alex- 
ander, againft the Greeks and Perfians, endeavours, prin- 
cipally, to make him deteft, in Philip, a politician who 
reckons himfelf experienced in proportion to his perfidiouf- 
nels; in Alexander, a fenfelefs youth, who expofed himfelf, 
without any neceffity, to the greateft dangers ; and who, to 
acquire the vain title of conqueror, made war with people 
who were ftrangers to him, and had never done him any 
injury ; and in Olympias, a revengeful princefs, who, by 
her crueltes, juftly procured the hatred of mankind. u- 
drochion likewife, in fhewing Pyrrbus that Eactdes, his fa- 
ther, loft his kingdom intirely by tyrannizing over his fub- 
ss endeavours to convince him; that he muft proceed on 


* Pyrrhus. 
You, V, Aa maxims 
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maxims quite oppofite to his, if he had a mind to maintain 
himfelf upon the throne of his anceftors, 

Inthe fecond book, Cineas, prime minifter and confident 
to Pyrrbus, relates to him the moft remarkable occurrences 
that had happened in Greece and Perfia, beforg the birth of 
Alewander the Great ; and in the recital, be particularly 
takes notice of the lives and vircues of the great men who 
flourifhed at that time. 

The third book treats of the battle of /p/us; of Pyrrbys’s 
voyage into Egypt; of his return to Epire; of the laws, 
manners, and cuftoms he found means to introduce and efta- 
blith there. 

In the fourth book, Cineas gives Pyrrhus an idea of the 
Roman hiftory, and fhews him, that that people owed their 
liberty to nothing but the tyranny of Tarquin, the laft of 
their kings, the too great defpotifm of their fenate, and the 
ambition of the tribunes of the people. 

In the fifth, Pyrrbus makes a war with the Romans, and 
gains two viétories over them, Here likewife is am abridged 
hiftory of the lives of the ancient philofophers. The au- 
thor relates only fuch of their remarkable aétions and 
fpeeches as may afford entertainment and inftru€tion; and as 
for their fentiments, fayshe, ** [ concern myfelf only with 
*¢ thofe which may be of moft fervice in life.” 

The beginning of the fixth book contains an abridgment 
of the military aifcipline of the ancients, and the hiftory of 
: Sicily and'of the Carthaginians. ‘* In this book, fays he, | 
fpeak of Pyrr/us’s conquefts in Sicily, and the reafons which 
obliged the Sicilians to revolt ; of his defeat im Italy; of his 
return to FP pire ; of his expedition againft Argos, and of his 
death. — I have laid down in my hiitory all the maximsa 
prince ought to make ufe of, in order to render a people 
happy, and to procure himfelf immortal. honour. | I have 
never mentioned any abufe, without propofing likewife the 

means of reforming it ; nor difcover’d an evil, without ap- 
plying aremedy.” 

All that we think it neceflary for us to add to the fore- 
going account, is, that Mr. Gautier’s book may afford en- 
teriainment and inftru@ion to young perfons, for whole ule, 
chiefly, ’tis probatle the author defigned it. G 
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Ant, xiv. 4 biftory of the Materia Medica. Containing de- 
feriptions of all the fubftances ufed in medicine; thetr origin, 

. ‘their charadlers when in perfeétion, the figns of their decay, 
their chemical analyfis, and an aécount of their virtues, and of 
the feveral preparations, from each now ufed in the foops. By 
Jolin Hill, M.D. Quarto. Pages 895; befide an index, 
Price 11. 18s. Longman, Rivinzion, Ge, 


Our analyfis of this large volume cannot be expected to 
- bevery particular ; and yet from the account we fhall 
ive of it, not only the learned phyfician, but others, will 
be enabled to form an idea of its merit.: It is divided into 
threeparts; the firft of which treats of fuch parts of the 
materia medica as belong to the foffile kingdom ; in the fe- 
cond we have an account of thofe of a vegetable nature 5 
and the third is taken up with the parts of animals ufed in 
medicine. T his divifion is natural, being founded on the com- 
monly received diftin@tion of terreftrial bodies into foffils, 
vegetables, and animals, each of whichcomprehends many 
fubordinate clafles and divifions. 

Under the term materia medica, are comprehended all 
thofe bodies which are either ufed in medicine in their natu- 
ral ftate, or afford preparations that are fo. Thofe belong- 
ing to the foffile kingdom, the doétor claffes in the follow- 
ing manner, 1. Metals, as ircn, lead, copper, filver, tin, 
gold, with their ores. 2. Semi-metals, as quickfilver with 
itsore cinnabar, antimony, cobalt with the arfenics, bif- 
muth, zink with its ore calamine. To thefe are to be 
added the recrements of the femi-metals, tutty, pampho!yx, 
podium and cadmia, 3. Sinfple falts, as nitre, common 
falt, alum, borax, the faitcf medicinal {prings, the nitrum 
and fal ammoniac of the antients. 4. Metalic falts, or vi- 
triols, with the vitriolic minerals, as chalcitis, mify, fory or 
rufma, melanteria, pyrites, and marcafite. 5. Inflamma- 
ble foflils, as fulphur, amber, orpiment, fandarach, amber. 
greafe, jet, petroleum, naphtha, piffafphaltum, &c. 6. 
Earths: thisclafs is fubdivided into five genera, viz. boles, 
clays, marls, ochres, and tripelas ; each of which is farther 
divided into many fpecies. 7. Stones: Thefe are likewife 
fubdivided into genera, viz. the foliated or flaky kinds, as 
Venetian tale, Adu/covy talc, and felenites ; the fibrofe kinds, 
as the fibrofe talc and asbeftos ; the granulated kind, as gyp- 
fum ; the harder and opake kinds as lapis calcarius, hiberni- 
Cus, cfteocolla, ceratites, lapis bezoardicum, and ludus Hele 
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montii; the femi-pellucid kinds, as alabafter, ferpentine 
ftone, nephritic ftone, lapis divinus, heliorope, malachi 
cornelian, agate, jafper, onyx, eagle ftone, cryftal, {par ; 
the pellucid kinds, or gems, as garnet, hyacinth, the fa- 
phire, emerald, &c. 8, Extraneous foffils, or bodies ori- 
ginally belonging to the animal or vegetable kingdoms, but 
petrified or otherwife altered by lying in the earth; fuch as 
lapis judaicus, belemnites, bufonites, gloflopetra, oftracites, 
entrochus, and afteria. To thefe general clafles, the doétor 
adds a ninth, wz. waters: Thefe he fubdivides into common 
water, and thofe impregnated with mineral fubftances, 
whether metalic, faline, fulphureous, or terrene. 

Thus we have analyfed the firft part of the doétor’s ma- 
teria medica, and fhall fele&t part of what he has advanced 
in relation to the femi- metal mercury, or quick-filver, as a 
{pecimen of the reft. After enlarging confiderably on its 
nature and properties, he gives us the following aceount of 
its medicinal virtues. 

‘ The antients all efteemed quickfilver a poifon: Diof- 
corides tells us it is fo ; and Galen, who feems to have taken 
his word for it, (for he confefles he had never dared to try 
it himfelf) places it among the corrofive fubftances, ‘The 
name of it does not occur in Hippocrates ; whence it is prob- 
able it was never ufed in hisdays. Inthe time of Avicenna 
we find that it was ufed externally, but never prefcribed in- 
wardly ; and even at that time, it was efteemed poifonous 
by fome. Aétuarius places it among the poifons; and 
Mefue, though he ufed it externally, is of, the fame opinion 
as to iis inward ufe: yet this is wonderful, when they ac- 
knowledge that people had frequently fwallowed it without 
hurt, and voided it unaltered with their ftools ! 

It is about two hundred and twenty years fince it was 
brought into internal ufe by fome, though others even at 
that time declaimed againft it as a poifon. Fallopius gives 
us the hiftory of this: the fhepherds had ventured to give 
it their fheep to kill worms, and as they received no hurt by 
it, it was foon very rationally concluded, that men might 

alfotake itas fatelv. Broffavolus and Mufitanus gave it 
about this time to children who had worms : they ventured 
it, however, in {mall quantities ;.two, three, or four grains 
were a common dofe, and a fcruple the higheft they ven- 
tured upon. ‘They both declared, however, that it never 
did any harm, and often a great deal of good. After this 
the midwives gave it in the fame defes to women in labour; 


and whatever gcod it might do, it was mever found thus rs 
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do harm. Matthiolus tells us of greater things performed by it 
in his time : it was then found, that the dofe need not be limi- 
ted to fuch fmall quantities ; for that women had taken a 
nd of it at a time,to forcean abortion, and had received no 
injury from it. The diggers of quickfilver by this time,,when 
found it erude, would venture to fwallow it in. vaft 
tities, to get it out of the mines, and fell it afterwards 
privately when they had voided it by ftool. And of late 
we have had it recommended fo ftrongly by Dr. Dover, 
in dofes of an ounce or two, in almoftall difeafes, that the 
whole kingdom in a manner took crude mercury. 

We are not, however, to imagine, that too free a ufe of 
fo powerful a medicine as quickfilver, whether internally or 
externally, can be always without danger. We find that 
the unhappy creatures who work in the mines feldom live 
more than three or four years, and then die ina moft mifer- 
ablecondition ; and the people who work it in any other 
manner, in abundance and for a conftancy, are as certain of 
mifchief from it. Palfiesand tremblings of the limbs always 
attend this; and we have had abundant experience from the 
common mercurial unguents, and from the method of tak- 
ing it internally, that when proper care has not been taken, 
the nerves have been frequently terribly hurt by it, the hu- 
mors colliquated, and befide the common fymptoms of a 
ptyalifm, ulcers of the mouth and throat, and diarrhoeas 
of the moft dangerous kind have been brought on. 

It is to be allowed, that under proper regulation, however, 
itis a moft powerful and noble medicine. Its virtues in open- 
ing the obftruéted paflages, and in attenuating tough and 
vifcid humors, in the very remoteft parts of the body, are fu- 
petior to thofe of almoft any other medicine: whence it is 
found of great ufe in ftoppages of the glands, fchirrofities 
of the fpleen and mefentery, and in {trumous and fcrophu- 
lous cafes. It is alfo well known, as fuperior to any thing 
in the itch, and other cutaneous eruptions of the moft ma- 
lignant kind, and in venereal ulcers. | 

Thepreparation of mercury for internal ufe, in its crude 
Rlate, has ufually been the ftraining it through a piece of lea- 
ther; but this is not fufficient, for it will carry a fmall quan- 
tity of lead with it this way through the ftrainer, efpecial- 
ly if the druggift, who fophifticated it, had the fecret of 
mixing fome bifmuth with it, which attenuates every other 
metal in amalgamation with mercury, in a very furprizing 
Manner, The fafeft preparation for this purpofe is the dif. 
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tilling it by the retort; in this cafe there is a certainty tha¢ 
pure mercury alone is given. 

Avery good method of giving crude mercury in fmal} 
dofes, is the rubbing it with fine fugar in a mortar, with 
a {mall proportion of oil of almonds, tull it is perfeétly blend. 
ed with the fugar: the decoétion is alfo given in cafes of 
worms; and in unguents, it is the moft certain, though 
not the faieft of all cures for vermin harbouring any where 
about the body. Some have ventured to give it in very large 
quantities in the iliac paffion, or twifting of the guts, as it is 
ufually called ; but though it has fometimes fucceeded in this 
cafe, it is a very dangerous practice, for if the obftru@tion 
be too great for it to break through, it will do vaft mifchief 
by lodging in fuch a quantity in the inteftines. 

The preparations of quickfilver now in ufe in the fhops 
are thefe. 1. Aéthiop’s mineral. 2, Faétitious cinnabar, 
3. Corrofive fublimate. 4. Mercurius dulcis. 5. Mercurius 
calcinatus, commonly called precipitate per f?. 6, White 
precipitate. 7. Red precipitate, or red corrofive mercury. 8, 
Coralline mercury. 9. Turbith mineral.’ 

The doétor delivers the procefs of each of thefe prepara- 
tions ; but we hafte to part fecond, which treats of the ves 
getables or herbs ufed in medicine. ‘Thefe being very nu- 
merous ate fubdivided into three general orders, 1. Thofe 
which are ufed entire. 2. Thofe of which particular parts 
areonly ufed. 3. Vegetable productions. Of the vege- 
tables ufed entire, there are only two clafles, viz. marine 
plants and the fungi. ‘The parts of vegetables are naturally 
arranged into ten claffes, viz. entire plants, the roots only 
excepted, ftalks of plants, leaves of plants, flowers of plants, 
fruits, feeds, roots, barks, woods, excrefcences. ‘The pro- 
ductions of vegetables are partly natural, as the gums and 
refins, which either flow abfolutely fpontaneous, or at the 
utmott are only affifted by wounding the vegetable; and 
partly artificial, as the infpiffated juices, and other fuch fub- 
{tances called vegetable preparations. Of'the natural vege- 
table produétions there are four claffes, viz. liquid refins, 
folid refins, gums, gum refins. Of the artificial there are 
only two, viz. infpiflated juices, and falts. 

Of each of thefe the du€tor treats in order; but it will 
abundantly anfwer our purpofe to give-an example or two, 
by which it will be eafy to form a judgment of the reft, one 
general method being obferved with great uniformity through- 
out the whole. 
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The firft is taken from that clafs of vegetables where 
he whole plant is ufed, excepting the root. ‘This clafs is 
very comprehenfive, there being a great number of herbs 
ved in this manner. Hyffop is the particular one we have 
pitched upon, of which the doctor gives the following 
-€ Hyflop is one of the Didynamia gymnbfpermia of Lin- 
neu, and one of the Herbe verticillate of Mr. Ray. It 
is defcribed by all the botanical writers under the name of 
Hylfopus vulgaris, Hyffopus fpicata carulea, and Hy/fopus 
prcatus anguftifolius flore ceruleo; for the different authors 
make the word fome mafculine, others feminine. 

It grows to about two feet in height ; the ftalks are flen- 
der and brittle ; they are full of branches toward the top. 
The leaves are an inch long, and very narrow, fharp point- 
ed, fmooth, and of a dufky green colour ; they have a very 
fweet fme'l, and an aromatic, but fomewhat auftere and 
arid tate. The flowers are placed on the tops of: all the 
branches, in a fort of fpikes, compos’d of little tufts, ar- 
ranged in the verticillate manner, but almoft all fituated on 
one fide of the flalk ; they are large, labiated, and of a beau- 
tiful deep blue colour. They ftand in long {triated cups, 
divided at the extremity into five fegments, ‘The upper 
lip of the flower is placed in an ereét pofture, and is bifid ; 
the lower is divided into three fegments, the middle one 
of which is hollow and fomewhat like a fpoon, and is divid- 
ed into two at the extremity, and as it were alated. 

The flower is fucceeded by four fmall feeds, which are 
roundifh and of a brown colour, and are fituated in the 
bottom of the cup, this being left ftanding after the flower 
is fallen, and ferving them as a capfule. The root is as 
thick as -one’s finger, hard, woody, of a whitifh colour, 
and fends out a great number of fibres. . The plant is nog 
anative of England, but is cultivated in great abundance in 
Our gardens, 

A pound of frefh gathered hyflop, diftilled in a retort, 
yields firft about four ounces of ‘a limpid liquor, ftrongly 
feented, and tafting as ftrongly of the plant, but with a faint 
acidity, and with it a few drops of an effential oil. Afier 
this between feven and eight ounces of a liquor, colourlefs 
at firft, but afterwards reddifh, and in fine, of a deep 
brownifh red : this is at firft acid, but afterwards very au- 
frre. After this comes Gver a reddifh liquor, highly im- 
Pregnated with a volatile urinous falt, its quantity about 
x drams : then about twelve drams of volatile falc, in a dry 
Aa4 concreted 
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concreted form ; and finally fomewhat more than half an 
ounce of an oil, in part thin and limpid, in part thick and 
opake. The remainder in the retort, calcined in an open fire, 
and lixiviated, affords fomewhat more than a dram of 2 
fixed alkaline falt. 

The whole plant has an acrid tafte, and a very ftrong 
fmell. It is attenuant and difcutient, It is greatly recom. 
mended in diforders of the lungs, when they are loaded 
with a foul and thick matter, It alfo ftrengthens the fto- 
mach, and affifts digeftion ; it promotes expedtoration by 
acrimony, and by its power of attenuating the vifcous mat- 
ter in the lungs; and is therefore good in moift afthmas, 
Its good effeéts in the ftomach are of the fame kind, depend- 
ing on its attenuating and abfterging the vifcous phlegm 
Jodged there, and impeding it in the difcharge of its proper 
functions, It is alfo good in difeafes of the head ; and is beft 
taken in infufion, in the manner of tea, not made fo ftrong 
as to be difagreeable to the palate, and often repeated. A 
fimple water of it is kept in the fhops, which retains much 
of its tafte, {mell and virtues ; we ufed alfo to have a fyrup 
of it, but that has of late been difregarded. 

Externally hyffop is greatly recommended in cafes of 
bruifes ; the blacknefs fetting under the eyes from blows is 
carried off very readily by a cataplafm of the leaves of hyflop, 
or only a little bundle of the plant fewed up in a linnen rag 
and applied to the part. Ray gives us an account from Mr. 
Boyle, of a violent contufion of the thigh, from the kick of 
@ horfe, very happily cured by this herb, boiled and appli- 
ed as a cataplafm: he tells us the violent pain was almoft 
inftantly removed, and the very mark and blacknefs taken 
eff in a few hours.’ 

We fhall only give another inftance from this fecond 
part. Jt is taken from that clafs of vegetables, the fruit of 
which js only ufed in medicine ; and is the doctor’s account 
of the two kinds of almonds ufed in the fhops, and dif- 
tingudhed, according to their tafte, into the fweet and the 
bitter almond, @mygdalus dulcis and amygdalus amarg. 

¢ The fweet almond isa fruit fufficiently known, of an 
oblong and flattifh figure, from half an inch toan inch in 
length, and aboyt a third or a little more of its length in dia; 
meter the broad way. It confifts of a white, foft, and ten- 
der nucleys, of a pleafant, fweet, and oily tafte, covered 
with a thin brownifh film or rind, which is tough 
pp the furface, and feems covered all over with a refinous 
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powder, in fomewhat large granules. Sweet almonds are to 


be chofen new, large and plump, and of a pleafant tafte. 
"The tree which produces them is one of the Jcofandria 
Monogynia of Linnaeus, and of the Arbores prunifere of 


Mr. Ray. It is defcribed in all our botanical writers, under 


the name of Amygdalus fativa, Amygdalus dulcis, and Amyg- 
dalus fru&tu majori dylci, and is the Nux Greca of Cordus. 
The wood of it is hard and reddifh ; the leaves are long, 
narrow and ferrated at the edge; the flowers are of a pale 
red, and very beautiful, and the fruit is of an inch or two 
in length, and of a fomewhat flatted figure, pointed at each 
end, and formed of a tough fpungy matter, furrounding a 
hard ftone, pointed at each end, the kernel within which 
js the almond. 

The tree is a native of fome of the warmer parts of Zu- 
rope, but it is cultivated for the fake of the fruits, in many 
parts of France and Italy, where there are orchards, and 
even whole ‘fields of it ; and from whence we are fupplied 
with the fruit. 

Befides this, which is the true amygdalus dulcis, or {weet 
almonds of the fhops, we meet with two other fpecies 
fometimes there. 1. The {mall fweet almond, which is 
the fruit of the amygdalus fativa frudiu minori, of Ca/par 
Baubine: and 2. The foft fhelled almond, which is the 
amygdalus dylcis putamine mollicre of the fame author. ‘The 
former of thefe differs from the common {weet almond onl 
in fize ; the latter is much thinner fhelled, and has fome- 
what of the fweet fcent of the violet. 

Sweet almonds, analyfed by diftillation in the retort, 
yields firft a {mal] quantity of a limpid, fentlefs and infipid 
phlegm; after this a much fmaller quantity of a liquor ftill 
limpid, but of an unpleafant fmell, and a fubacid auftere 
tafte; after this a quantity equal to the firft, at firft limpid, 
then reddifh, then brownifh, contajning an urinous falt ; 
and then about half the weight of the almonds, or a little 
more, of athin pellucid oil. ‘Tche remaining matter in the 
retort, calcined in an open fire, yields afterwards a {mall 
quantity of a fixed alkaline falt, by lixiviation, about twenty 
four grains from the pound of almonds. The famie fruit 
qiftilled when unripe, yields but a very {mall quantity of oil, 
and the former, which is produced {o copioufly from. the 
ripe fruit, may, by repeated diftillations in the retort, be 

parated into a blackifh earth, a mixed acid and urinous 

alt of the ammoniacal kind, and water, 
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Sweet almonds bruifed, afford a fine limpid and welf 
tafted oil, in very great abundance ; and if beaten to a pafte, 
and mixed with water, they give it a milky colour, and 
{weet tafte ; this liquor will, hke milk, grow four in time; 
if acids are thrown into it, a little coagulum or: cafeous 
matter may be feparated from it; and by continual agitation, 
as in the making of common butter, a little of a truly 
butyraceous matter may be feparated from it ; fo that’ an 
almond emulfion of this kind, may truly and properly be 
underftood to be a thin milk. Sweet almonds are nouwrifh- 
ing, but they fometimes will not fit eafy upon the ftomach, 
when the digeftive power is but weak. “They obtund the 
acrimony of the humours, and are in general good in con- 
fumptive cafes, moderately eaten and thoroughly chewed ; 
for if that be omitted, the pieces will be found to come a- 
way whole, and unaltered in the ftools. When they are 
ufed in medicine, they are always to be blanched, or to have 
the outer rind taken off ; and this ought indeed to be done 
by people of weak conftitutions, who eat them ; for the 
powder their fkin is covered with, is of an acrid refinous kind, 
and often irritates the mouth and throat, and occafions’ 
coughing. 

The emulfions made with almonds are diuretic and ano- 
dyne, and are of great ufe in fevers attended with heat of u- 
rine, and figns of an inflammation in the kidnies and bladder, 

‘or with diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, and h:emorrhages ; and are 
very good for confumptive people, efpecially in cafe of col-' 
liquative fweats, as they fupply many of the good offices of 
milk, when the ftomach will not bear that fluid,. and ferve 
at once as a medicine and a food. The oil of almonds is of. 
great ufe in coughs, in obftruétions of urine, in colics, and 
particularly in nephirtic ones, and in: habitual coftivenefs. 
It is indeed one of the beft, and at the fame time, one of 
the fafeft medicines in the fhops. Mixed with the peétoral’ 
fyrrups, it makes linétufes of great ufe'in coughs, and with 
the purging ones it cures tormina in childrens bowels. It is 
of great ufe to women after delivery, to: eafe their after- 
pains ; and in pleurifies, there is fcarce a more inftant relief 
after the necefiary bleedings. , 

The bitter almond is a fruit extremely like the fweet, in 
external appearance, and-indeed in all things except tafte: 
and the tree which produces it is no other way diftinguifh- 
able from that which affords the fweet kind, but by the tafte 
of the fruit, | i , 
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Bitter almonds chemically annalyfed, are found to yield, 
on diftillation in a retort, firft a fmall quantity of am infipid 
and inodorous water, which, however, upon nice experi- 

is found to contain fome: fmall portion of an acid 
fait. This is fucceeded by a much {malter quantity of a ftill 
limpid, but difagrecable, fubacid, and auftere phlegm ; the 
firft in about the quantity of an'ounce from the pound of 
almonds, the fecond in not more than-a fixth part of that 
quantity. Afterthis comes over a reddifh liquor of an em- 
pyreumatic fmell, and fated with an acid and an urinous 
fait: there is nearly twice as much of this as of the firft 
liquor ; and after all thefe, there comes over a reddith oil; 
in fo large a quantity, as to be equal to half the weight of the 
almonds put in. From the remainder in the bottom of the 
retort, an alkaline falt may be procured by lixiviation, in 
the quantity of about twelve grains from the pound of al- 
monds, ‘The oil of the fweet and bitter almond, produced 
by this dry diftillation, both afé empy reumatic and difagreea- 
ble to the fmell ; but that of the bitter almond is of a moré 
acrid tafte than the other, The oil drawn by expreffion 
from bitter almonds, has not the leaft bitternefs, but is fully 
as pleafant as that from the fweet, only it has fomewhat 
more fmell. 
- Bitter almonds are attenuant, apperient, and abftergent 3 
they prove diuretic, and are faid to deftroy worms. The 
oil expreffed from them has the fame qualities and virtues 
with that of the {weet internally, but externally it is faid 
tobe more refolvent, and is therefore preferred. A few 
drops of oil of bitter almonds on cotton, are a Conimon 
medicine againft deafnefs ; and they often do fervice where 
the complaint arifes only from fome of the wax hardehed 
inthe paflage ; but on any other occafion of deafnefs, it is 
idle to expect any thing from fuch a remedy. The cakes 
left after exprefling the oil, are in ufe with fome people for 
wafhing the hands ; they foften the fkin, and are certainly 
preferable to foap on that occafion. It is obferved that birds, 
and fome of the {maller animals are killed by bitter almonds, 
tho’ they are harmlefs to the human frame : this has been 
attributed to the tender throats of thofe animals bearing bit- 
ters very badly ; but it rather appears that they -have the 
fame poifonous quality with laurel! leaves, and other bitters 
of that kind, and that the diftil'ed water from them, when 
of agreat degree of ftrength, would prove fatal even to man, 
if fwallowed in large dofes. People have an odd opinion 
ef the effes of bitter almonds again{t drunkennefs, and 
will 
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will take three or four of them before they fit down to 
drinking, by way of prefervatives ; but this is not found to 
have any real foundation in fact.’ 

We have now done with part fecond, which is not only 
longer than any one of the other two, but even than them 
both put together, extending from page 329 to 805. Each 
of the above mentioned clafles contains many fubordinate 
fpecies, which are all treated much in the fame manner with 
the two inftances we have given. 

The third part is taken up in defcribing the medicines of 
an animal origin. Thefe, like thofe afforded by the vege- 
table kingdom, may be primarily divided into three general 
kinds, wiz. Entire animals, parts of animals, and pro- 
duétions of animals. 

Of the animals ufed entire in medicine, there are three 
fubordinate clafles, viz. infects, reptiles, and fith, 

The parts of animals ufed in medicine, may be arran 
under fix clafles, wiz. hoofs, horns, bones, teeth, claws, 
and hells. 

And as to the productions of animals, they may be ar- 
ranged under two general divifions, viz. natural and artifi- 
cial ones; the former comprehending ftrong concretions, 
fofter concretions, fecreted juices, and colleé&ted fubftances ; 
and the latter glutinous and oleaginous preparations of anix 
mal fubftances. 

According to the method hitherto purfued, we fhall 
give an example or two, to fhow in what manner the 
do&tor has treated this third part. The Millepedes, ot 
wood lice, fall under the clafs of infeéts ufed entire in medi- 
cine, and his account of them is this. 

¢ The Millepes, or wood loufe, is a fmall infe& of an 
oblong figure. Its length is about half an inch or lefs, its 
breadth about a fifth of an inch. Its colour isa dark bluith 
or livid grey. Its back is convex or rounded, its belly more 
flat, and of a paler colour. It is marked with a great numr 
ber of circular indentings from the head to the oppofite ex- 
tremity. It is a very fwift runner; but it can frequently 
roll itfelf yp into the form of a ball, which it frequently does, 
and fuffers itfelf to be taken when it might have efcaped by 
running. Its antennz are fhort ; its legs are alfo fhort, but 
numerous ; it has fourteen pair of them : thefe, however, are 
not enough to entitle it fairly to the appellation AZ:Mepes, or 
thoufand feet, efpecially when the authors who gave it ought 
to have known, that there are other two genera of animals, 
every fpecies of which had a much better title to nie 
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: thefe are the Scolopendre and ‘fuli, the former of 
which have at leaft an hundred pair, and the latter often an 
hundred and twenty. The Aillepes, or as it is much more 
properly called by authors Oni/cus, is of the fame clafs with 
thefe two animals ; it is one of the Aptera of Linnaeus, and 
‘of the Infeé?a pedata non alata of Mr. Ray. They are 
found in great plenty with us, and that generally under old 
logs of wood, or large ftones, or between the bark and 
wood of decayed trees. They are a very favourite morfel 
with many of the larger animals ; and if nature had not 
inftruéted them to live in this concealed manner, the whole 
race of them would foon have been extinét. 

Millepedes, chemically analyfed, yield firft a large quan- 
tity of phlegm, limpid and colourlefs, but of a faline tafte ; 
after this comes over a {maller quantity of a fomewhat tur- 
bid liquor, tafting much mpre faline and pungent ; after 
this a very {mall portion of an empyreumatic liquor, of a 
brownifh colour, a ftrongly alkaline tafte ; and finally, a 
moderate quantity of a voiatile falt in a concreted form, with 
fome oil very foetid; and of a blackifh colour. 

The volatile falt has been fometimes kept in the fhops as 
a medicine, and the pungent liquor, which is a phlegm with 
fome of this fale diflolved in it, under the name of the fpi- 
rit of AMillepedes ; nor have there been wanting fome to at- 
tribute virtues to theoil. At prefent, however, thefe pre- 
parations are all laid afide. We fometimes ufed to give the 
animals dried and reduced to powder ; but in this ftate they 
lofe the greater part of their virtues. The beft way of tak- 
ing them is the {wallowing them alive, which is very eafily 
and conveniently done, for they naturally roll themfelves 
up on being touched ; and thus form a fort of {mooth pill, 
which flips down the throat without being tafted, and they 
are immediately deftroyed by falling into the ftomach. 
This is the fecureft way of having all their virtues. The 
next to this is the bruifing them with wine, and taking 
the expreffion. If the patient cannot be prevailed with to 
take them no other way but in powder, the beft method 
ever invented for the preparing them for that form, is that 
ordered in the new London difpenfatory ; which is the tying 
them up in a thin canvas cloth, and fufpending them with- 
in a covered veflel, over the fteam of hot {pirit of wine ; 
they are foon killed by this vapour, and rendered friable. 

-Millepedes are apparient, attenuant and detergent ; they 
diflolve vifcous humours, are good in all obftruétions of the 
vifcera, and have even been celebrated by fome writers as 
I a reme- 
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a remedy for the ftone, which it is pretended they haveg 
power of reducing to a mucilage, and carrying off ; but 
this is of the number of thofe praifes of medicines which 
redound very little to the praife of thofe who give them, 


They are often found to be of fervice in afthmas, and great . 


good has been fometimes dune by a long courfe of them in 
diforders of the eyes,’ 

The next example, with which we fhall conclude our ac. 
count of the doétor’s book, is taken from the clafs of natue 
ral animal productions ; and is the fubftance of his defcrips 
tion of caftor. 

© Caftor, he tells us, tho’ by many miftaken for the 
tefticles of the animal that produces it, is truly a peculiar 
fecreted matter, contained in bags deftined to receive it in 
the manner of the mufk and civet, though fituated diffe 
rently in the animal. It is an indurated fubftance, formed 
of a matter once fluid, the thinner part of which has been 
evaporated in drying. It is a light and friable matter, of a 
moderately lax texture, and of a deep dufky brown colour, 
It is of a fomewhat acrid and bitterifh tafte, and of a ftrong, 
and to many people, difagreeable fmel]. It is brought to us 
in the bags which naturally contained it while in the animal: 
and thefe fo much refemble the tefticles of an animal, both 
in their dry ftate, and when on the body of the creatures, 
that we are not to wonder people, who had not examined 
their fituation on the animal, really took them for fuch, 
Thefe bags are always joined two together; they are equal 
in fize, and are of an oblong form ; they are placed fide by 
fide, in their natural fituation in one bag, which contains 
them both. This bag is fometimes fent over to us with 
them, but much oftener they are fent without it, the cuftom 
of the people who fell them to the merchants, being to 
take out the two bags from this common membrane, and 
hang them up in achimney todry. In which operation 
they acquire the brown colour we fee them of, their original 
one being a pale flefh colour. 

The animal which affords us the caftor, is one of the 
Leporinum genus of Mr. Ray. It is defcribed by all the 
authors who have treated of animals under the names of 
Caftor and Fiber, and is frequent in the Eaff and Wef- 
Indies, and in Poland, Ruffia, and many other of the 
northern parts of the world, [t is obfervable, however, that 
tho’ this creature is fo common, and has been fo well 
known to all ages, authors have been very deficient in its 
defcription ; and it is but lately that the world has been in- 
formed 
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formed of the true ftructure of its parts. The antients have 
faid very little of it; and the moderns, tho’ they have 
written ry largely of it, have employed themfelves about 
iis way Of life, its fagacity, &c, and have neglected the 
examination of the ftructure of its body.’ 

After this he gives a very accurate defcription of the caftor, 
or beaver ; but we fhall only take notice of his account 
of the four bags that contain the caftor. 

‘¢ The two anterior ones are placed between, and area 
little more elevated than the others. They reprefent the fi- 
gure of a heart in their natural fituation, the point of which 
js about an inch below the os pubis ; and the fides, after ex- 
panding circularly, approach one another again, to reunite 
in the upper part. of the common orifice. The greateft 
breadth of thefe two bags together, is about two inches, ora 
little more, and their lengih about as much. They are ex- 
ternally of a greyifh colour, and radiated or marked with 
little lines, but perfectly fmooth, and fo tranfparent, that 
the furface feems to take its colour from the membrane it 
covers. ‘Ihis proves true in fact ; for on opening the bag, 
the interrial membrane, whofe furface is immediately co- 
vered by this, is found to be of a dufky grey colour, and 
full‘of wrinkles, which give the appearance of lines in the 
outer membrane, though perfectly fmooth. The inner 
membrane is fiefhy, and in thefe wrinkles, or folds, is found 
a greyifh matter of a difagreeable {mell, and adhering very 
ftrongly to the membrane. ‘Thefe two large bags commu- 
nicate together by alarge aperture at the top, and are only 
feparated at bottom. ‘Ihe wrinkles alfo in which this foetid 
matter is lodged, are continued thro’ the apperture at the 

top from one to the other. 

such is the. ftructure of the two anterior bags. Below 
thefe are placed the two others, one on each fide: thefe are 
of an oblong or oval figure, in fome degree refembling a 
long pear a little flatted, and not two round at the bottom ; 
they are confiderably larger than the others. Thefe two 
under and iarger bags are firmly joined to the others, near 
the common aperture, and form a figure of an open V. 
It. appears extremely probable, from the communication 
that is between thefe and the other pair of bags, that the 

matter of the caftor is firft feparated from the blood in thofe 

{maller bags, and is from them tranfmitted to the larger, to 

be farther perfected. The cavity of thefe larger bags is 

confiderable, and contains a liquid fubftance, which when 
dried becomes what we call caftor in the hops ; but while 
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freth it is an unGtuous and fatty liquor, of the colour of 
honey, of a very difagreeable fmell, inflammable, and in 
fome degree refémbling a kind of melted greafe. 

On opening thefe fecond bags, there is found within each; 
toward the lower part, a feparate bag or cavity, of an inch 
and a quarter, or thereabouts in length, and more than half 
an inch in breadth, which contains a liquor like that of the 
larger bag, but more yellow, thinner, and of a ftronger and 
fomewhat different fmel!l. The matter of the caftor feems 
as much more perfect in this third bag than in the fecénd 
bag, as that in the fecond does than that in the firft. 

We have no beavers in England at this time ; but it ap- 
pears by old records that there formerly were many of them 
here. Loyd quotes a paffage in an earlier author, who men- 
tions the river Zervi, in Wales, asthe only one in that 
country which, in his time, had any beavers about it; and 
adds, that the fame thing was at that time the cafe in Scot- 
land, there being only one river there about which any 
beavers were found. It is very evident that they were once 
much more frequent in Vales, as there are ftill feverallakes 
called by a name that antiently fignified the beaver lakes, 
We are not to fuppofe the fpecies extinct with us by acci- 
dent, but deftroyed by hunting, as the wolves have been. 

At prefent beavers are very plentiful about the lakes of 
Canada and Hudfm’s Bay, and in many other parts of 
America ; as alfo about the Rhone, the Lifere, and the 
Oife in France, and in feveral parts of Spain and Italy ; but 
the greateft number are killed along the E/ée, and the great 
rivers in Poland and Mufcovy. 

The caftor of the feveral parts of the world differs in 
goodnefs, and in regard to the care taken in the drying. 
The Ruffian caftor has Jong been the moft efteemed, and 
the New-England kind the leaft ; the latter is ufually much 
more dried. 

Caftor is a yery valuable medicine. It is of great ufe in 
hyfteric cafes, and in all diforders of the nerves. It attenu- 
ates vifcous humours, promotes the menfes, and refifts pu- 
trefaction. It is good alfo in epilepfies, palfies, and all 
complaints of that kind.’ of, 
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Agt. xLvi. Memoirs of a Coxcomb. tame. — Price 3% 
. few'd,- Griffiths : 


this work we meet with nothing fo furprifing, as that an 
author of merit fhould attempt to entertain the public 
with a fpecies of writing which is of late fo juftly grown 
intodifrepute, on account of the mamy wretched produdcti- 
ons it hath brought forth. 

He muft either have depended upon that itch of curiofity, 
that thirft after novelty which can never be fatisfied ; or 
confidered it as a matter of confcience to contribute his 
forts towards the vindication of tafte, howfoever fruitlefs 

might be ; elfe he would have defifted from fuch an un- 
dertaking, in defpair of being read, and repofed in the fhade 
of obfcurity, rather than rurf the’ rifque of being feen and 
confounded with thofe who are condemned by the lump, to 
the gulph of oblivion. “* 

The work comprehends a narration of adventures, in the 
world of gallantry, fuppofed to flow from the pen of the 
hero who atchieved them, and who is fo modeft as to af- 
fume the epithet of coxcomb ; though, as. the characters of 
this age, are diftinguifhed, we cannot help thinking he merits 
amuch more dignified appellation : not but that there is, in 
thofe circumftances of his conduct which he is pleafed to re- 
late, a vein of levity, prefumption, and felf-conceit, that ju- 
fifies the term in its original acceptation; but the cox- 
combs of thefe days are fuch contemptible animals, in point 
of morals, underftanding, and demeanour, that Sir William 
Delamere in the loweft ebb of his character and difcretion, 
willappear to have moved in a fphere to which the moft 
afpiring of that clafs can have no pretenfions to rife. 

He is reprefented to have been born of a good family, 
heir to an ample fortune, left (by the death of his parents) 
in his non-age to the care and protection of an indulgent 
aunt, who committed him to the inftruction and fuperinten« 
dance of an excellent tutor, and faw him ‘educated in her 
own houfe in the country: Though his governor was re- 
Rri@ed in the execution of his office, the young gentleman 

did not failto profit by his inftru@ion ; and notwithftanding 
a wayward infolence and ferocity, owing to the ill- judged ten- 
dernefs of his relation, and the impetuofity of unthinking 
youth, inflamed with a confcioufnefs of his own importance, 
he pofleffed ‘a delicate fenfibility, a humane difpofition, and 
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agenerofity of temper, by which he engages the reader; 
| bis interdé, from his very firft siiptheband te life ah 

While he is yet devoid of experience, undebauched by 
communication, and in a favage ftate of rural fimplicity, the 
author has very judicioufly contrived to humanize him With 
the leffons of genuine love, infpired by a fair phantom, who 
accidentally appears to him in the courfe of his country ~{ 
mufements. He is bleft with the converfation of this a. 
miable creature, whom he knows only by the name of Lydia, 
for aferiesof weeks, during which he becomes:moré and 
morte enamoured of her charms, though he is kept in igno- 
rance of her real character and condition; and is made ac- 
quainted with. all the foft, the tender, and refined emotions 
of the foul—Such an intercourfe could not have been nyain- 
tained for any length of time, without becoming critical and 
conclufive; and therefore, when his love is wound to the 
higheft pitch of expectation, the is fuddenly fnatched from 
his wifhess and carried he knows not whither ;— yet he is 
not abandoned without ‘receiving a myfterious intimation 
from her governante, which fhields him from defpair, and 
comforts him: with the hope of finding agaim the trea-, 
fure of his heart. 

The tran {ports of his grief and vexation fubfide, his ideas 
are diffipated, the deftres of youth grow ftrong upon him, 
he fucceeds in: fome inconfiderable amours, arrives atLondon, 
is initiated in the great world, devotes himfelf to his pleafure, 
and purfues it through all thofe fcenes of modern gallantry, 
in which he could engage, without renouncing his honour, 
er debafing his tafte. 

In the midft of this voluptuous felf-indulgence, bis heart 
continues ftill faithful to his charming Lydia; he is cloyed 
and fatiated with the groffer enjoyments of life ; the purer 

flame of love folong ftifted begins to rage with irrefiftible 
vivlence ; he determines to leave the kingdom, in queft of 
his dear incognita ; and when every thing is prepared for his 
departure, by a very fingular accident, difcovers the object 
of his withes, : 


At this ittterefting conjunture, the curtain is drawn fo . 


abruptly, as to leave the reader impatient of the difappoin- 
ment, and eagerly defirous of feeing in another aét, Sir 
William happy in the arms of the beauteous Lydia, who'(by 
the bye) turns out a young lady of high rank and fortune. 

The ftory: is well connected, and rifes.in importance from 
the beginning to the end; the incidents are entertaining 


and inftructing ; the reflexions judicious and emacs 
the 
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ihe fatire nervous, juft, and fraught with laudable indignati- 
on; the characters well contrafted and fuftained, and the 
file fpirited and correct. On the other hand, the plan is 
tothin for the intriguing tafte of our modern criticks ; 
* is a total want of epifodes: the adventures are not 
divetfified ; certain French idioms have crept into 

the language ; a trefpafs for which the author is the lels ex- 
cufable, becaufe he feems to be mafler of the Englifh tongue; 
which is as well adapted as any other, for all the purpofes of 
writing ; nor is the perfotmante free from ftiff; compounded, 
epithets, quaint terms of expreffion, that debafe the ftile, 
and niew words affeétedly coined. Neverthelefs; we will; 
upon the whole, venture to pronounce the work one of thofe 
few productions, which, though haftily, may and carelefly 
compofed, a dilcerning reader may perufe to an end, with- 
out yawning, and even rife from it, with a wifh, thatthe 


entertainment had been prolonged. nahh 
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Art. xtvii1. The Lord’s-Day evening entertainment, con- 
taining fifty-two practical difcourfes on the mofi ferious and 
important fubjects in divinity, intended for the ufe of fa 
mites. By John Mafon, 4. M4. &8vo. 4 Volumes: 
Buckland and Waugh, 


HIS work is printing by fubfcription, * and two 
volumes are now publifh’d: of which take the fol- 
lowing account. . 

The author obferves in his preface, ‘© That amjéft the 
great multiplicity of fermons which have been publifh’d; 
there has ftill been wanting a complete fet of practical] and 
devotional difcourfes, for the ufe of families, recommending 
and arging the great fubftantial points of chriftianity, in a 
plain and ftriking manner ; and free from all diftinguifhing 
peculiarities in ftyle and fentiment ;”’ and that it is in that 
view he now offers this work to the public. 

Our author has already fo well eftablifh’d his charaéter as 
awriter, by his excellent treatife on felf-knowledge, that it 
isthe lefs neceffary to be very particular in our account of this 
performance. It may be fufficietit to fay in the general; 
that, ‘as far as we are able to judge, it feems very well adapt- 
ed to anfwer the end he propofes, The thoughts- are juft, 
folid and important ; the language plain, but ftrong and ex- 
Preffive ; and his method clear and diftin€@. Thofe contro- 
verted points, which have fo much divided the chriftian world, 


* The terms are fourteen hillings for the four volumes. 
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are for the moft part cautioufly avoided ; and the great do@- 
rines of praGtical religion ftrongly recommended and enforc’d, 
The following extraéts may ferve as a fpecimen. 
The firft fhail be taken from his difcourfe on the 
tion of our future knowledge, which is a kind of fequel to 
a former on the imperfection of our prefent knowledge, 
Our author, after having confider’d its properties, and fhewn 
that it will be diftinct and clear, certain and fatistying, per- 
fe& and complete in its kind, proceeds to treat of the obj 
on which it will beemploy’d. ** And 1, The moft glorious 
and felicitating obje& of our thus improv’d. and en- 
lighten’d underftanding, will be the ever blefled God him- 
felf. That great firft eternal caufe of all being and blifs, 
of whom our eager minds wou’d now fain conceive more 
diftin€tly, but whofe ineffable glories tranfcend our thoughts, 
_ overwhelm our underftanding, and baffle all our finite facul- 
ties keth darknefs.his fecret place, and thick clouds 
are his pavilion. But it will not always be fo. — Fhat thick 
darknefs, which now conceals his efience, will open, and 
unveil to us fuch a meafure of his glory.as our finite powers 
can bear; and which will be further difplay’d to-usas\ we 
are able to bear it ; not in a fudden flafh of light todazzle, 
and confound us, but in thofe gradual openings of his bright- 
nefs, which will continually entertain and ravith us. So 
that, tho’ our conceptions of him will ftill be gradual, they 


will neverthelefs be diftingt and clear, fatisfying and cer- - 


tain, which will give the mind ‘a perpetual. and encreafing 
joy; and at once banifh all.that doubt and darknefs which 
now gives it fo much pain. . It is true, the great and biefled 
God, as a pure and perfect fpirit, can never be feen with 
bodily eyes. But we muft not think that the foul is capable 
of no diftiné&t and clear perceptions, but what it receives 
by means of bodily organs. It has even now a power of 
realizing and afcertaining, of contemplating and enjoying, 
things that are not feen, And when our mental powers 
fhall be enlarg’d and improv’d, as we are fure they will be 
in heaven, we fhall then as clearly difcern and contemplate 
fpiritual objeéts, as we now do material ones by an eye of 
fenfe. 2. Then fhall we begin to know ourfelves. For 
whatever it may be thought, man is as yet one of the great- 
eft myfterics to himfelf ; that is, a fubje€&t about which he 
_knows as little as almoft any thing that falls within the 
compafs of his underftanding. ‘Then he will begin to think 
as an immortal creature ought to do ; which he very rarely 
does now, whilft his mind is fenfualized, his underftanding 
crampt 
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gampt, his fentiments debafed, and his heart captivated by 
low and earthly things, ‘Then will he look up to his origi- 
pal with perpetual adoration and joy, and live up to the dig- 
nity of an intelligent and immortal being, made for the ho- 
nour of his great Creator ; in whofe praife and fervice all his 
powers will be for ever delightfully employed. He will be 
no longer ignorant of his own capacities and difpofitions, 
his nature or end, But whilft he furveys the wonders of his 
frame, the powers of his mind, and the various compofi- 
tions of his nature, as a material and immortal being united, 
the fecret and amazing laws of that union, and the accura- 
cy and perfection with which all is adjufted and adapted to 
the greateft and wifeft ends ; how will he break out into 
the moft grateful adoration of the infinite wifdom and good- 
nels of God, faying, How tremendous and wonderful is thy 
workmanfhip, O almighty maker of my frame! 3. Our 
fenfe of religious and divine things will then be ftrong, 
comprehenfive and clear. Then only fhall we begin to be 
infallible ; and- perhaps be afhamed of our former ignorance, 
when we thought ourfelves moft fo. Then fhall we difcern 
the wrong paths in which we trod, as plainly as a benight- 
ed traveller at the rifing of the morning fun ; and be able, 
it may be, to trace our errors up to the original, the firft 
wrong impreffions we receiv’d, which infenfibly turned us 
alide from the paths of truth, which we were never able 
afterwards to recover: whilft, at the fame time, we fhall adore 
the guard and guidance of divine grace, which preferved 
bur feeble and fickle minds from imbibing errors of a 
more pernicious tendency. ‘Then, with what a mixture of 
ftrong compaffion and concern fhall we view the unchari- 
table animofities of our fellow-chriftians on earth (who are 
foon to be our fellow-faints in heaven) about points of a dark 
and doubtful nature, arguing like children, as we once did, 
with much confidence and little knowledge, equally ignorant, 
equally bold, andequally miftaken! 4. Gloriousand furprizing 
then’ will be the new difcoveries we fhall make in the works 
of God. The hidden myfteries of nature, which now lie 
too deep for our ken, and baffle all our moft exquilite and 
laborious refearch, will then lie open to our view : and 
we fhail have an intuitive knowledge of what it now cofts 
us the ftudy of an age to attain an imperfect notice. And 
with what unknown delight and altonifhment will our 
minds furvey thofe numberlefs new and unfeen objects, of 
which, jn their former ftate of confinement, they never 
once form’d the leaft conception ? What exquifite beauties 
Bb 3 will 
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will be then prefented to them, which will tranfport the 
fou) with a pleafure it never thought itfelf capable of enjoy- 
ing? When we behold worlds beyond worlds arifing to ous 
view, in an endlefs progreffion, befides perhaps innumerable 
more buried in the immenfe void, and_ therefore invifible; 
and all thefe replenifh’d with various fpecies of intelligent 
beings, paying their joint homage to the one almight and 
univerfal Lord, who is our maker : and when we Thal fee 
(as we may juftly fuppofe we fha]:) new creations ftill rj 
out of nothing, in the feveral parts of the univerfe (for 
what bounds can the imagination fet to unlimited power?) 
and new .fpecies of creatures ftarting into being at the al- 
mighty fiat, to augment the number and happinefs of them 
~vho continually praife and adore him ; I fay, when our 
fouls are wrapt into thefe new fcenes of contemplation and 
wonder, with what a ravifhment and joy of heart (before 
unfelt) fhall we affume the pfa]mift’s exclamation, How mani- 
fold are thy works, O febovah! in wifdom haft thou made them 
all ! Laftly, what a {weet and fublime entertainment will the 
enlarged mind enjoy, in contemplating the wife and won- 
drous ways of providence? Then fhall we be thoroughl 
convine’d, that the only reafon the providential cond 
appears to us fo myftcrious, is, becaufe we know but in 
part, can fee but a little, a very little way into the defigns 
of divine wifdom : and the thoughts and ways of God are 
not as ours, but infinitely above them.”--- 

In another fermon, he draws the following character of 
the double minded man, ** one irrefolute and unfixed in his 
Jeading views and defires. His mind is divided between God 
and the world. He facrifices both to God and AZammon, 
He aimsat what our’Saviour fays is impofhible ; and would 
ferve two contrary mafters. He retains all his worldly lufts, 
his pride, his paffion, his coyeteoufnefs, his felf-fufficiency, 
his worldly dependance, and his ftrong affe@tion for vanity ; 
and yet he dares not caft off all regard for religion neither; 


He dares not renounce chriftianity and his confcience, but 


would be thought to hayeas great a regard for his foul as 
othermen. And fome regard for it he has, and more efpe- 
cially at fometimes, When his mind iscoo] and fober, and 
free from thofe worldly paffions which fo generally inflame 
it, when he is brought into a thoughtful mood by reading 
fome ferious book in priyate, or hearing fome warm and 
awakening difcourfe in public, he is then full of felf-re- 
roaches ; he feyerely blames his temper and conduct, and 

calls himfclf a thoufand fools for being fo pafionately fond of 
, : | yanity, 
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ity, and living fo forgetful of eternity and his immortal 
o Then his good poouk J ste and he is all for. 
God, and heaven, and immortality. And vanity of vani-' 
ies he pronounces upon every thing elfe. And happy were 
it for him if fuch a frame continued : but alas, like a morn- 
ing Cloud, or as the early dew, it is foon gone. As foon as 
he isengaged in the affairs of the world, his heart takes fire 
gain, and all the unhallowed paffions are rekindled. The’ 
et of gain, or pleafure, or preferment, tranfports’ 

him. He breaks through every obligation of reafon and re-' 
fgion ; all the reftraints of decency, honour, and reputa- 
tion, to gratify his governing paffion. His confcience is 
fenced. He is now affured, that worldly gain is fubftantial 
He fees and feels it to be fo, let weak minds and 

ative men think and fay what they will. ‘The world 

ishis God, and he will adore it. And in this idolatry he is 
very zealous and devout, till it be interrupted by the unwel- 
come return of that holy day, when he is called off from’ 
the world to the worfhip of the true God; and then, after 
the firft uneafinefs of having fuch a check put upon the 
bent of his inclinations, is a little over, his mind begins to 
be quite ferious and fedate again, and then his devotions and 
felf-reproaches return upon him together; till,as before, they’ 
both vanifh again at the very next fcene and profpect of world- 
lnadvantage that offers.”’ i 
We fhail conclude thefe extras with the rules he lays 
down for making a right judgment, after having explained 
ina former difcourfe the fources of a wrongone. His rules 
areas follow, 1. ‘* Before we judge of any thing, we fhould 
confider our own ability to judge of it, whether we have 


_ that previous knowledge of other things which is neceflary 


to qualify us to form aright judgment. Ifnot, the matter 
does not belong to us, it is not cognizable in our court, and’ 
we have nothing to do withit. Or, if we muft needs fettle 
our judgment in fuch things, we fhould take our fentiments 
from thofe perfons who are m ft capable of judging, and 
are men of probity and underftanding. ‘There isa great 
deal of implicit or fecond-hand knowledge among men. 
And it cannot be otherwife. But then perfons fhould not 
be forward to boaft of fuch kind of knowledge, but retain 
it with modefty and diffidénce. Becaufe they ftill lie liable 
tobe confounded, if not confuted, by the arguments of thofe 
who have ftudied fuch matters more than they; and to be 
Perplexed and nonplus’d by objections, which Perhaps they 
never heard of. —2. Ifit be concerning an aétion or event 
Bb + related 
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Felated by another that you are to judge, be firft fure, thas 
it is matter of fact, elfe you have nothing to do with it; 
and if you are not well affured of it, you ought to fufpend 
your judgment, however ftrong an inclination you may haye 
to believe and judge.— Before we give credit to a report, we 
muft always examine the authority on which it is built, and 
confider the charaCter of him that relates it. If he is a man 
of a weak andcredulous mind, of a fuperftitious or flanderous 
caft, he certainly deferves not an equal degree of credit with 
one of moderation; underftanding, and found judgment,— 
3. We muft acquaint ourfelves with the true ftate of the 
cafe, and lay together all the material circumftances on 
both fides, whether it be a matter of fa& or fentiment,—Jf 
it be an aéfion, we muft confider the place where, the time 
when, the perfon by whom, the manner wherein, and the 
motives by which that action was performed.—But if it be 
amatter of /entiment, we muft endeavour clearly to under- 
ftand the terms of the propofition in which it is contained, 
the nature of the evidence on which it is built, the argu- 
ments brought to prove it, and the difference between the 
weight of the arguments on one fide, and of the objeétions 
onthe other.— 4, We mutt diveft curfelves of thofe bad 
difpofitions which lead us to form a wrong judgment ; efpe- 
cially thefe three, pride, pajfion, and party prejudice. Pride 
prompts us to adhere ftiffly to all preconceived fentiments, 
right or wrong; blinds the eye of the mind, and bars the 
heart againft the entrance of conviction and new light, un- 
der the falfe notion, that it isa fhame for a man to be found 
in an error, and a ficklenefs to alter his firft judgment.— 
Paffion puts the mind into a hurry and ferment; and whilft it 
continues under that diforder, it is as incapable of judging or 
diftinguifhing between truth and falfhood, right and wrong, 
as the palate is of diftinguifhing taftes when the body is ina 
high fever.—Party-prejudice is another thing that ftrongly 
perverts the judgment ; for how can that man expect to 
form a righteous judgment, who is refolved to form none 
but that which his party hath formed already for him, to 
which he is determined, at all events, to adhere.—Such a 
man, inftead of trying all things and holding faft that which 
is good, tries nothing, but holds fa/? that which he has firft 
feized on, good or bad.— But it is not enough that we guard 
againft thefe irregular affections, we muft alfo endeavour to 
cultivate the gontrary; humility, meeknefs, an openefs to con- 
viction, and a fincere defire to embrace the truth wherever 
we find it. 5. We fhould confider the natural ea 
an 
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and general tendency of things. If, for inftance, we find 
that any particular practice be the frequent occafion of fin, 
if it be not unavoidable it appears by this its bad tendency 
to beunlawful. So if any particular doctrines are plainly 
difhonourable to the divine perfeCtions, or have a direé ten- 
dency to countenance licentioufnefs, pride, €c. we may be 
fure they are not the doctrines of the gofpel. 6. We muft 
be fure to judge by aright rule, and take care not to miftake 
it. In all matters of religion, the only rule we have to go by 
is the word of God.-To this then we muft fteadily adhere, 
in oppofition to allother tefts and ftandards devifed by men. 
But we muft not only adhere to it, but take care to underftand 
it—We muft therefore, according to our Saviour’s own di- 
rection, fearch the fcriptures, that is, diligently examine and 
compare one fcripture with another ; a particular advice very 
neceflary to be followed, in order to practife that general 
one he gives us in the text, to judge righteous judgment.— 
7. After all this care and caution to trace out truth, it becomes 
us at laft to be very modeft, (efpecially zn matters that are 
intricate and difficult) and to give our judgment with diffi- 
dence rather than confidence. Becaufe, after all, we may 
be miftaken, by the force of fome latent prejudice, by a 
mifconftrution of fome ambiguous word, or an inattention 
tofome important circumftance.—La/fly, we mutt be fre- 
quent and earneft in our applications to the throne of grace 5 
that the father of lights would remove our darknefs, preju- 
dice and carnality, give us a found and regular underftand- 
ing in the things of God, pour divine light into our minds, 
that we may receive the truth, as it is in ‘Fefus, and hold it 


faft in Jove; and in his light we fhall fee light.” 
. fe tg whe. 





Art. xtvii1. The hiftory of Mifs Betfy Thoughtlefs. 


12mo, 4 volumes. 12s. Gardner, 


E are almoft at a lofs what to fay of a perfor- 
mance, in the perufal of which we have had fome 
entertainment, yet without finding any thing in it, either 
** ‘To wake the foul with tender ftrokes of art, 5 

* To raife the genius, or to mend the heart.” 

Any thing to excite the foft, the humane, or the rifible 
affections. 

To make us laugh, or to make us weep, or to effect 
both, is the aim of moft writers in this branch ; but the 
author of Mifs Thoughtle/s never aims at the one, and feldom, 
if ever, fucceeds in the other. Humour, that favourite part, 
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that life and foul of our modern romances, is no where to 
be found in this; which likewife wants thofe interefting 
fcenes, and moving fituations that never fail to pleafe, by 
ftriking the tender paffions, and forcing the reader to fym- 
pathize with the good or ill fortune of the perfon whofe 
hiftory he is attending to. Adventures thick fown, and a. 
morous intrigues carried on by a numerous variety of 
fons (with but little variety of charaéters) compofe all 
that the reader will find in thefe four volumes ; without 
any of thofe entertaining introductory chapters, and dj- 
greflive eflays, which diftinguifh the works of a Fielding, 
a Smollet, or the author of Pompey the little, and which { 
agreeably relieve us from that over-ftretch and languor of 
attention, whicha continued ftring of meer narrative com. 
monly produces, 

The Infipid chiefly marks the charaéter of this work; 
tho’ it is generally looked upon as the produétion of 
a female pen, which, for a long feries of years, has been 
employ’d (often fuccefsfully) in the novel way. Indeed, the 
minute detail of particulars, and circumftantial defcriptions 
of every thing relating todrefs and equipage, and other little 
exteriors that but too much attract the eye and heart of a 
‘woman, fufficiently confirm the voice of the public, as to 
the fex of our author ; In juftice to whom, however, this may 
be further obferved, that no other hand would, probably, 
have more happily finifh’d a work begun on fuch a plan, 
as that of the hiftory of a young inconfiderate girl, whofe 
little foibles, without any natura! vices of the mind, involve 
her in difficulties and diftrefles, which, by correéting, make 
her wifer, and defervedly happy in the end. A heroine like 
silk syhot but lay an author under much difadvantage ; 

r, tho’ fuch an example may afford leffons of prudence, 
yet how can we greatly intereft ourfelves in the fortune 
of one, whofe charaéter and conduét are neither truly 
amiable nor infamous, and which we can neither admire, 
nor love, nor pity, nor be diverted with? Great fpirit 
in the writer, and uncommon beauties in the expreffion, 
are certainly neceflary to fupply the deficiency of fuch @ 
barren foundation. § 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For Offober, 1751. 


DIVINITY and MORALITY, 


1, Ritain’s alarm, from the continuance of the con- 
| tagion among the cattle, and other more afflicting 
and important eyils threatning and befalling us. $vo. 145, 


Baldwin. 

" We fhall give thecharacter of this pamphlet in the words of 
thewriter of a Letter * prefixed toit, viz. ** The defign of this 
piece is evidently commendable, to awaken tran{greflors to 
purlue right things, from the beginnings of wrath which we 
have, in a manner both awful and forrowful, experienced ; and 
the temper, which runs thro’ the whole, appears candid and 
benevolent, touching upon no point but what too egregi- 
oufly calls for fome reform ; laying open no fore, but for 
healing ; in general terms, feeking to explode what is blame- 
able, without infults or perfonal reflection.” ‘The bifhop of 
London’s Letter on the earthquakes, has given rife to feveral 
performances of the like kind, befides this; which breathes 
an air of piety, and is undoubtedly well defigned: but 
farther we have nothing to fay in commendation of it. @ 

II. The bifhop of Durham's charge, &c. in the year 1751, 

1s. Printed at Durham. 

This charge breathes fuch a fpirit of goodnefs, and is 
written fo much in the charaéter of a chriftian bifhop, 
that it well deferves the perufal of every ferious and con- 

fiderate reader. R 

III. Thoughts on man’s free agency, and a future flate, 
And on faith, By Brirannicus, 8vo, 6d. Trye. 

Thefe thoughts are chiefly rhapfodical, and rather fpeak 
the author to be a pious man, than a good reafoner. The 
following fentiment will afford a fufficient fpecimen of his 
manner. 

** As the beft works that man can do (without faith in 
Chrift) are of a finful nature, and cannot come up to per- 
fe€tion, and muft therefore bear condemnation, for in God’s 
fight no man living can, by his works, be juftified; fo the 
worft works that men can commit, will through faith, and 
its fruits, repentance and amendment, be remitted. Of 
all the fruits of faith, the moft fublime is charity ; or rather, 


= Which by the ftile feems to be written by the author ae 
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all the chriftian virtues are in that united.”---This is an en. 
tire: paragraph from the author’s thoughts on faith, P. 28. 
IV. The chriftian’s pocket companion and inftruétor, 
Extracted from the holy fcriptures *. From which the mof 
beautiful and affecting paflages that tend to give us exalted 


notions of God, and a right fenfe of our conneétion with, 


and dependence upon him; to enlighten and inftru& our 
underftanding ; and to improve and purify our hearts and 
affections, are felected and placed under proper heads, 

Thofe auguft prophefies in different places of the fcriptures, 
which plainly fpeak of the coming of the meffiah, or divine 
inftru€tor and mediator, into the world, and which are % 
highly neceflary to be attentively confidered by every 
chriftian, as being fuch ftrong fupports to the chriftian faith, 
are collected together into one view, and fhown to be ex. 
actly fulfilled in the circumftances which attended the life 
and death of Jefus Chrift, and the confequences that arofe 
to mankind therefrom. 

Thofe very remarkable prophefies which foretold the entire 
deftruction of the great city of Babylon, are likewife fhown 
from hiftory to have been exactly fulfilled in every particular; 
than which nothing can be more proper to raife in us a pro- 
found reverence for, and great idea of God. 

The whole interfperfed with fuch notes and obfervations 
as immediately arife from the text, and may ferve to awaken 
the attention, and difclofe the great treafure of divine know- 
ledge and inftruétion which the fcriptures contain. 

N. B. This fourth article isa copy of the publifher’s ad- 
= 
? .@ 28s: & = 

V. Paftoral poems on various fubje&ts. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 

Take the following couplet as a fpecimen of this author's 
poetry. P. 3. 

‘¢ Thus plained he, ’*twas love for which he plain’d, 

Love which the lafs he lov’d difdainfully difdain’d.” 
Or this, P. 4, 

«< Hafte pity, Adally, lovely Mally haf: 

I die, for fure I die, death cometh faft.’’ 

VI. Ode on mafonry. By the Rev’d Mr, Hudfan. With 
annotations by H. Fackfon. 4to. 1s. Griffiths. 

As we have never been initiated into the myfteries of 
Mafonry, we are at fome lofs how to judge of the merit of 
this performance, and {hall leave the free-mafons themfelves 
to pafs their own judgment upon it. 

* izmo. Price 2s. Owem 
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VIL London.:;afatire. Folio. 6d.. Owen. 

This unknown fatyrift raves, to ufe his own expreflion 
{P..9- line the laft) againft gaming,‘ plays, mafquerades, 
and isreverent behaviour at church, in fuch a ftile, and in 
fych numbers, as’ thefe, wiz. P. 5. 

<<. In pleafure thus---in one {mall year---before, 
Our heroe fpends his whole eftate---or more. 
Regardlefs ftill, poor Pollius views his fate, 
And finds, too late, a fmall, or no eftate.”’ 
J So much for Senfe, now for harmony, from the fame 
' | 


—r FF rr Sf 


page, where Pollius, 

«¢ -.--To his old acquaintance flies, 

Makes known his cafe, and doubts not of fupplies. 
Begs their favour----they fcarce a trifle grant.”--= 

Was ever any thing before fo poetically exprefled, as the 
former part of the laft line? More flowers equally beautiful 
might be cull’d. from this fon of Perfius and ‘Fuvenal, but 
the above will probably fuffice. 

VIII. Stanzas on religion, . By Henry Kiddell. Folio. 
6d. Owen. 

As a fpecimen.of this gentleman’s poetry, take the fol- 
lowing extract from his enumeration of the happy effeéts of 
chriftianity. 

{ ‘s It taught the bigot to reftrain his zeal 

For modes and forms (thofe enemies to truth, ) 
Whence perfecution, fhakes the commonweal, 

And red with flaughter fpares nor age nor youth. 
It taught the mifer to contrac his ftore, 

Nor grafp:at.wealth his heart cou’d ne’er enjoy, » 
For where reigns avarice, there evermore 

Fear and-miftruft will happinefs deftroy.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


. IX. The importance of fettling and fortifying Nova- 
Scotia. By agentleman lately arrived from that colony. 
Sve. 1 s. Scot. | 

We find very little, ifany thing worth notice in this piece, 
the writer of which, might have given us all that he has faid, 
in two or three columns of a news-paper ; or, if he was de- 
termined, by the production of a pamphlet, to dub himéfelf 
anauthor, he ought to have better proportioned the price of 
his work to the quantity ; which might reafonably have 
been printed for three-pence :, The whole would be contain’d 
in about four or five pages of this Review. 
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X. A letter to the foo/, upon an important fubje&, 2,,; 
6d. Robinfin, , : ee Tei 
This is a ftrange jumble of words, without fenfe, wit, of 
meaning; and is doubtlefsthe magotty produétion of. fome 
idly whimfical author, who had a mind to impofe 
the public with atitle-page, merely with a view to laugh 
at his readers for creduloufly throwing away their fixpences 
without having fome previous intimation of what they 
might expect for their money. 

I. Genuine and authentic memoirs of the ftated {peak- 
ers of the Robin Hood fociety. With fpecimens of feveral 
of their fpeeches. 8ve. 6d. Stamper and Downham. 

This is a dirty and filly attack on perfonal charaéters, 
Both the defign and execution of it are much beneath either 
the public notice or ours. 

MHI. Puerilia: Or, amufements for the young. With a 
dedication to all mafters and governefles of fchools. Anda 
preface, fpecifying the nature of the work, and its.utility in 
forming young minds, preferable to the ufual method of in- 
ftructing them by fable, &c. ‘The whole on a new plan, 
adapted-to the fancies and capacities of thofe of tender years, 
andtaken from their ufual diverfions and employments. 
Alfo on fubjeéts ofa more elevated nature. By Fobn Mar- 
chant, gent. Printed for Paul Stephens, at the bible and 
crown near ftationers hall. Price 2s, 

XIFI. The extraordinary cafe of Thomas Claphamfon of 
Londo, merchant: Wherein is.at large fet forth the inju- 
ftice and great hardfhips he has Jaboured under, from the 
year 1732 tothis tinie, occafioned thro’ the anjuftifiable pro- 
ceedings of fundry merchants here, and in Spain, - whofe 
names are thereny mentionéd at length ; whereby it appears, 
that they are juftly and truly indebted ‘to him, agreeable to 
their own accounts, 11,000 /. fterling ‘«and-upwards, exclu- 
five of intereft from the faid time, which money they 
actually received: jar his.account, in 1732 and 1734. And 
the fame is fupported by original vouchers in the. cuftody of 
the faid Claphamjox,, who having fuperféded the commiffion 
of bankruptcy awarded:againft him, bearing date the 19th 
of September, 1735, the right of receiving all fums of mo- 
ney duc to him, is naw of courfe as fully invefted in bim, 
as ifthe had never been a bankrupt. To which cafeisan- 
nexed, a copy of aletter written by Clapham/in.to Six Fobn 
Barnard, Kant. dated the 30th of ‘fuly laft, in relation (0 
the behaviour of the faid merchants. To be fold by the 


- author at Mr. Chalfont’s, Aldgate High-ftrect. Price 15. 
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XIV. The province of midwives in the practice of their 
uit; inftructing them im the timely knowledge of fuch diffi- 
culties as require the affiftance of Mgwn, for the prefervation 
of mother and child. Very neceflary for the perufal of all 
the /ex interefted in the fubject, and interfperfed with fome 
new and ufeful obfervations. By William Clarke, M. D. 
and of the college of phyficians. Sve. 1s. Cooper. 

The title of this pamphlet, together with the fmallnefs 
of its price, may perhaps fufficiently intimate to Our readers, 
the reafons why we fhould allow it but a fmall place in our 
Review ; but it may not be amifs to mention the author’s 
spology for the nature and flimits of his work. ‘* To thofe, 
heobferves, who judge of the worth of books by their bulk, 
his {mall traét may appear contemptible; but he believes 
fuch as are practiced in midwifry, will acknowledge both 
the want and ufefulnefs of an eflay of this kind. And he 
hopes the reader will the more readily excufe any defeét 
in the ftile, when he confiders the neceffity of a ftriét ex- 
preflion on the fubjject, and the difficulty a man lies under, 
who writes not to the learned and experienced, but chiefly 
for the fake of perfons ignorant in anatomy and philofophy,: 
ona fubje&t, which for the moft part excludes information 


| byfight.”—To fueh perfons, in the country efpecially, 


our author’s plain inftructions, may doubtlefs be of .ufa, 
and happily contribute to Jeflen the number of thofé un- 
fortunate mothers and infants, whofe lives are loft by the 
untkilfulnefs of common mid wives. 





Art. xt1x. Oppian’s Halteaticks of the nature of filbes and 
fiting of the ancients. In five books. Tranflated from the 
Greek ; with an account of Oppian’s life and writings, and 
a catalogue of his fifoes. 8vo. 6s. Oxford, printed at 
the theatre, im 1722. Sold now by Baldwin. 


UR readers will doubtlefs, at firft fight, be furprized at 

our making an article concerning this performance, as 
it was publifhed fo many years ago; but they will probably 
think themfelves obliged to us; when we give them our rea- 
fon for fo doing. Weare affured that this work was never 
before made publick by the ufual means of advertifements ;-- 
that it was printed by fubfcription ; and that a {mall num-- 
ber which remained of the impreffion, having lain.in a beok- 
feller’s hands till now, they have been this month adver- 
tied, at the prite above-mention’d, We have thought it our 
duty to mention thefe particulars; which perhaps few of our 
teadets could othitwile have been made acquainted with, 

\ i Mr, 














































































ad. 


yoo The» MONTHLY REVIEW, 
Mr. Diaper and Mr. Fores, both of Balial college, O 


7 : Vx, 
were the trahflators of this celebrated work 5 to which they 
were encouraged by a handfome fubfcription. How wef 
they merited futh encouragement, the reader may form 
fome guefs, from the following fhort fpecimen; and we 
wifh we had room for a larger. It is Oppian’s account 
of the Sucking-Fifh, (i.e.) the Remora, 

Far from the fhore the wily fucker waits 
The coming fhip, but him the failor hates. 
Slender his fhape, his length a cubit ends ; 

No beauteous fpot the gloomy race commends ; 
En eel-like clinging kind, of dusky looks ; 

His jaws difplay tenacious rows of hooks. 

But in ‘ftrange pow’r the puny fifh excells, 
Beyond the boafted art of magick fpells. 

Oft feamen tell, but few the tale believe, 

Or own thofe truths they cannot well conceive, 
Men think they know all nature’s fecret laws, 
Her pow’rs define, and trace each hidden caufe, 
Full of himfelf the fceptic over-wife ° 

Oft real faéts, becaufe unfeen denies. 

To ftrange effects, when prov’d, no credit gives, 

Feeds his falfe doubt, and thus himfelf deceives. 

The fucking-fi/h beneath with fecret chains 
Glung to the keel the {wifteft fhip detains. 

The feamen run confus’d, no labour’s fpar’d, 

Let fly the fheets, and hoift the topmaft yard. 

The mafter bids them give her all the fails, 

Tocourt the winds, and catch the coming gales. 

But tho’ the canvas bellies with the blaft, 

And boift’rous winds bend down the cracking maft, 

The bark ftands firmily rooted in the fea, . 

And will unmov’d nor winds nor waves obey. 

Still, as when calms have flatted all the plain — 

And infant waves f{carce wrinkle on the main. 

No fhip in harbour moor’d fo carelefs rides, 

When ruffling waters tell the flowing tides. 

Appall’d the failors ftare, thro’ ftrange furprize, 

Believe they dream, and rub their waking eyes. 

As when unerring from the huntfman’s bow 

The feather’d death arrefts the flying doe ; 

Struck thro’ the dying beaft falls fudden down, 

The parts grow ftiff and all the motion’s gone ; 

Such fudden force the floating captive binds, ~* 

Tho’ beat by waves, and urg’d by driving winds: G 
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